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Feeding-time for the chickens on a farm at Caterham 


A CAPITAL WELCOMES 
A HERO 

THE LAD FROM ICELAND 

A Dramatic Story From a 
Faraway Corner of the World 

THREE ON A FROZEN PRECIPICE 

On a -quiet farm in a corner of the 
.world so remote that it seemed that 
nothing could ever happen there, some¬ 
thing did happen one day, something so 
dramatic that the news spread far : a. 
tioy of 14 saved his mother and little 
brother from a terrible death. 

, That boy, now a young man of 22, 
has lately been given a warm welcome 
by the people of Copenhagen who know 
his story' well. 

The Children’s Falls 

• His father, a poor .farmer called 
Benedict Sigurdsson, lives , far away in 
the north of Iceland with his wife and 
six children. The farm lies on the 
slppc of a high hill and is skirted by a 
mountain torrent which just below tiro 
cottage plunges with terrible force into 
the depths. Anyone or anything falling 
at that spot must be dashed to pieces. 
Ever since two children met their death 
in this way 300 years'ago'the drop lias 
been .called the Children’s Falls, 

\ One day in the hard winter of eight 
years ago the younger children were 
playing on the hillside, They had made 
for themselves, small sledges out of 
packing-cases and were having a glorious 
time coasting down the slope. Suddenly 
nine-year-old Bragi, losing his foothold, 
started to slide down, down, and down 
toward the Falls. His terrified screams 
brought his 1 mother running from the 
cottage; then she, too, slipped on the 
steep frozen slope and was carried in the 
wake of the boy. 

Clutching the Ice-Covered Rock 

As by a miracle they canie to a halt 
on the narrow ledge a little way down 
the Falls, and there they cowered, 
clutching the ice-covered rock with 
numbing fingers and knowing with a 
horrible certainty that they would soon 
have to let go. 

The farmer was away from home, the 
children were too small to help, but the 
eldest son, 14-year-old Sigurdur, heard 
their cries and ran as fast as his legs 
would carry him for a pick-axe and a 
length of rope, and then started coolly, 
methodically', to hew a flight of steps into 
the sheet of ice where they were clinging 
just above, the sheer drop of the Falls. 

It took him twenty minutes of frenzied 
effort to come close enough to throw 
one end of the rope to his mother; the 
other end he tied to the handle of the 
axe. Striking the axe into the ice, he 
hauled them up a little way, then, as 
they managed to cling for a moment to 
the side of the slope, he struck the axe 
into the next step higher up, hauled 
again, -and each time got them a little 


nearer safety. Another twenty minutes 
and the rescue was complete. 

Now comes the sequel. News of 
Sigurdur’s plucky deed travelled to 
Copenhagen. Sigurdur was awarded a 
medal and 800 crowns by the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the Danish paper 
Politiken invited him for a month’s 
stay in Denmark, The boy asked to be 
allowed to wait twelve months as he 
was needed at home just then, and also 
he wanted to learn some Danish ; but 
in twelve months he shouldered his 
modest valise for a seven-hour walk to 
the nearest port, and embarked for 
Copenhagen. There he found so many 
friendly people and saw so much that 
he liked that he decided to go back some 
day. He returned home with this 
resolve firmly in his heart, and has at 
last-attained his goal.. 

A few weeks ago he turned up in 
Copenhagen and announced to his 
friends that he was going to study', sup¬ 
porting himself, in the meantime by 
working as a gardener’s - apprentice. 


He has already got a job which keeps 
him busy all day', and the evenings he 
spends over his books and in studying 
journalism. The great daily paper 
which first befriended him has found his 
sketches of life in Iceland good enough 
to print, so there is a good chance that 
he will make good in this field also. 

IS IT CRICKET AT 
THE OVAL? 

Kennington Oval has put up a wall, 
and not since Bottom the Weaver 
exclaimed in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Oh wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss, 
has there been such an unfriendly wall 
as this, for it will prevent the boys of 
Kennington from having the free view 
of the matches they have enjoyed so long. 

The wooden paling formerly there 
was easy to surmount, and many a boy' 
has climbed it to view the feats of Jack 
Hobbs, or to yell cncouragemenj; to 
Bill Hitch. Now the noble spectacle 
of batsman and bowler is closed to them. 
It seems hardly' cricket. . 


ALBERT THE VALIANT 

THE HERO LEADER OF 
HIS PEOPLE 

Tragic Mourning For the King 
Who Saved the Country 

STRANGE AND SUDDEN FATE 

Rarely has a nation been so suddenly 
plunged into mourning as gallant, little 
Belgium by the dramatic tragedy which 
in a moment ended the life of her heroic 
King Albert. 

In the prime of manhood, with vitality 
unimpaired and with sympathies still 
ardent and generous, a King in the 
heyday of His beneficent rule, who had 
escaped a thousand dangers on the 
battlefield, he fell to death from the 
summit of a ravine, with none at hand 
to warn or succour, 

A Belgian Alfred 

King Albert was the Belgian Alfred. 
As our Saxon King yvas driven to flight 
by the Danes, but clung to his country 
and at last redeemed it, so this later 
Paladin ot courage, when his ordeal 
came in 1914,-held fast to the lessening 
area of his native land left him by the 
forces of Germany, and at last, after four 
years of peril and suffering, led an Allied 
army to final victory and the expulsion 
of his oppressors. 

King Albert was no vainglorious soldier 
seeking enlargement of his frontiers. 
There were but two alternatives for him. 
He had either to sacrifice his honour and 
permit Germany to invade Belgium in 
order unexpectedly to attack France, or 
hazard his kingdom and his very life. 

He did not hesitate. His plighted word 
and solemn undertaking were dearer to 
him than all else, and he risked every¬ 
thing to redeem his trust. 

Had King Albert decided to take the 
easy course of letting the German armies 
through his country unhindered, they' 
would have swept down on Paris ; they 
would have destroyed our first army, have 
seized the Channel Ports, and made it 
almost impossible for us to save the war 
and ourselves. 

A Prince of Princss 

Breaking up liis home he took the 
field and fought from first to last. No 
nation suffered more than Belgium ; she 
could not have held out but for the brave 
and brilliant example of the King who 
shared all her sufferings, privations, and 
perils unshaken. 

A noble gentleman has passed from 
the world. He is succeeded by King 
Leopold, a son of 32, who was educated 
at an English school and was carefully 
brought up under the influence ot a 
father who deserved a brave, good man 
as his heir. 

The young King begins his reign with 
the symipathy' and goodwill of the whole 
world, who hope to sec live again in him 
the steadfastness and devotion to honour 
and good works that made King Albert 
a prince of princes. 
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AUSTRIA’S DARK DAYS 

SADDEST TIME SINCE 
THE WAR 

How They Set Up a Fascist 
Dictatorship 

A COUNTRY’S NEW MASTERS 

Few scenes since the war have been 
more terrible and heartrending than the 
civil war which broke" out in " Austria 
and was fought in desperate intensity 
for three days. 

Readers of the C.N. will have a great 
sympathy for all who perished fighting 
for rival causes they considered just 
and for the hundreds of innocent victims 
who took no part in the fray. 

The tragedy is the greater because of 
the respect the Austrian people have won 
in Europe for their love of culture and 
the kindlier aspects of human life. 
Great democracies, and this country 
in particular, have encouraged Austria 
with loans and trading facilities to rise 
from the appalling poverty which was 
her fate after the war, and the Austrian 
people amazed the world by their success. 

The Treaty of Versailles 

The success of the people in the towns, 
indeed, caused jealousy in the agricul¬ 
tural districts and among the classes 
which had been bereft of power by the 
revolution. Matters would probably 
have righted themselves had the Treaty 
of Versailles not reduced Austria so that 
the town population was out of all pro¬ 
portion to that of the country. The 
anti-Socialist Country Party gradually 
increased in power, forming an army 
known" as the. Heimwehr and allying 
itself with another party known as the 
Christian Socialists, of which Dr Dollfuss 
was. the chief. There arose another 
anti-democratic party too, which fav¬ 
oured the policy of Hitler in Germany. 

The chiefs of the Heimwehr, which 
includes the well-to-do people and the 
ex-army officers, are Prince Starhembcrg 
and Major Emil Fey. Dr Dollfuss, who 
was Chancellor, would at first have 
relied on the Parliament to resist the 
growing Nazi power, but the Heimwehr 
refused to cooperate. 

As this Fascist party had its army Dr 
Dollfuss turned to it for support, dis- 
. solved Parliament, and made Major Fey 
Vice-Chancellor, 

Control of Police and Army 

Gradually Maj or Fey acquired supreme 
control of the whole State police and 
army, and so it came about that in 
the heart of Vienna there was a scini- 
Fascist Government while the munici¬ 
palities, including Vienna, were Socialist, 
controlling their own police forces and 
exceeding in numbers the party under 
the Heimwehr flag. 

The dictatorial form of government 
considered necessary to meet the danger 
from Germany naturally caused resent¬ 
ment among the Socialists, and when 
Major Fey began to take control of the 
municipal police forces some hot-headed 
Socialists'at Linz fired on Government 
forces. The Government retaliated at 
once, but a general strike was called 
and hundreds of Socialists had recourse 
to rifles and machine guns. 

Austria a Danger Spot 

:■ Extraordinary bravery was shown by 
the workers, but the army was loyal to 
the Government and they were speedily 
forced to surrender. Only the most 
desperate Socialists fought to the bitter 
end, an end that was more bitter because 
they knew that if they were captured 
hanging was . to be their fate. 

. Prince Starhcmberg, supported by his 
40,000 peasant soldiers in the Heim¬ 
wehr, mastered other Austrian towns, 
and a Fascist dictatorship on the Italian 
model is the prospect now. Austria, 
however, is a danger spot, for this 
horrible civil -war seems to have intensi¬ 
fied rather than alleviated the rivalry 
with the Nazi power. 


A NEW WONDER 

ROBOT WHICH SOLVES 
HARD PROBLEMS 

Mechanical Brain To Help 
Astronomers 

A NEW WAY OF MEASURING 
THE ATOM 

The adding machine is familiar to 
most of us, but a cleverer mechanical 
scholar will soon be available. 

We all know the story of how the 
planet Neptune was discovered by a 
Frenchman and an Englishman. It 
was calculated to be where it was 
by men working at their desks, covering 
thousands of yards of paper with 
figures and algebraic signs. 

The Time Factor 

But many a man, while certain of 
some new force, has not been able to 
spare the time to make the calculations 
necessary to prove his intuition. 
Newton was unable to announce to 
the world the laws of Nature of whose 
existence he was sure owing to the 
impossibility of finding time to figure 
out the proofs. 

Many a weary worker must have 
longed for some robot to do for him 
what had become mere drudgery. 
Such a robot has been invented, and is 
being put together in Manchester, 

It is an improved type of a machine 
designed by Dr Bush at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It 
solves those mathematical problems in 
which the internal calculus or the 
differential calculus arc involved. In¬ 
stead of working out on-paper equations, 
using x and y, we shall move levers. 
Complicated Mechanism 

The new machine, which will be driven 
by electric motors, will fill a room 26 
feet long by xo feet wide. 

There will be various tables on which 
are pointers, while wheels and gears 
and shafts and levers will be everywhere, 
some adjustable by the operator and 
others -working automatically. " 

The machinery will plot curves for 
the engineer or the astronomer, and it 
will calculate the actual size of so 
minute an object as an atom. Indeed, 
it is in the charge of Professor D. A. 
Hartrec, who has devoted himself to 
elaborate calculations on atoms. 

The best of human workers flag at 
times, and mistakes in calculations of 
this kind are costly. The new robot 
will save thousands of pounds a year, 
and will be the first of hundreds which 
will be set up in years to conic. 

EXTRAORDINARY FACT 
Death Roll of the War 

813 SOLDIERS DIED 
LAST YEAR 

An acute reminder of the long and 
hateful legacy of war is supplied by the 
latest report of the Ministry of Pensions. 

It is now nearly 20 years since the 
war broke out, and still there are 
r,107,000 men ; women, and children 
drawing war pensions and allowances. 

These include a large number of 
victims of incurable maimings, disfigure¬ 
ments, and diseases. There are many 
who still suffer from inhaling the poison 
gas which has been recently and 
ridiculously said to be almost negligible. 

It is an extraordinary fact that last 
year no fewer than 813 new war pensions 
had to be granted to widows and other 
dependents of soldiers who died as the 
result of their wounds. 

Since the war began the number of 
officers and men pensioned for disability 
number 1,338,826, including 31,604 
eyesight cases. 


OUR MR MORRIS 
FOR AMERICA 

DOING THERE WHAT HE 
HOPED TO DO HERE 

The President Who Knows a 
Man When He Sees One 

VILLAGE COLLEGES 

President Roosevelt likes to get things 
done, and it is obvious that he knows 
a man when he sees one. 

While we have been humming and 
hawing and making up our minds about 
Mr Henry Morris and his Village College 
Scheme, Mr Roosevelt has beckoned 
him to America, put 25 million dollars 
in his pocket, and told him to get on 
with it. 

Rural Community Centres 

America will soon have Rural Com¬ 
munity Centres all over the place 
planned by Mr Morris, while we can 
only look at the splendid achievement 
of Sawston Village College and wish 
there were more like it. 

The Cambridgeshire Education Com¬ 
mittee is officially responsible for this 
first of our Village Colleges, but the idea 
came from Mr Morris, the buildings 
were planned by him, and the whole 
has been carried out by him in the 
face of innumerable difficulties and 
much discouragement. 

His idea, which wc have already 
applauded several times in the C.N., 
is that each group of villages should 
have its educational centre where 
children who had reached the age when 
their learning should become practical 
may find the equipment and teaching 
which could not possibly be provided 
in the small village schools. 

Town and Country Children 

Many town children and village 
children within reach of towns already 
benefit from a Senior School of this 
kind, but the country children have 
not so far had the same chance. 

A Senior School forms the nucleus 
of the Sawston Village College, with 
well-equipped workshops and domestic 
science rooms. But this is not by any 
means all. It is to be a centre for 
adult education too, with courses in 
such subjects as agriculture, veterinary 
science, farriery, and the care of 
machinery. 

Then there is a large hall, seating 
over 400 people, to serve as school 
by day and for concerts, lectures, and 
plays m the evening. There are addi¬ 
tional rooms for the meetings of various 
village organisations such as the 
Women's Institute, Scouts and Guides, 
and the Parish Council. 

There is a reading-room with space 
for the excellent County Library, and 
outside are gardens and demonstration 
plots, and playing-fields for the children 
and local athletic clubs. It is a real 
cultural centre for its group of villages. 

Help From the Carnegie Trustees 

No wonder the Carnegie Trustees 
granted £5000 to Sawston College, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation were so 
enthusiastic that they have promised 
^45,000 toward other such Village 
Colleges, which will mean a new life for 
the country. 

But all wc have for the moment is 
the one at Sawston, which covers 
only six of our ten thousand villages 
of England. Certainly Cambridgeshire 
had planned others, but the last few 
years have tended to hit all such plans 
on.the head rather than to hatch them. 

When Mr Morris returns from America, 
however, he will perhaps find that 
America's recognition has brought the 
prophet honour even in his own country, 
and we may be ready, like President 
Roosevelt, to tell him to go ahead. 


Wanted, A Wife 

The Lonely Swan of 
Bodiam 

The Vintners Company lately received 
a letter written on behalf of a bereaved 
swan, and asking for another wife. 

The Company does not lay itself out 
to be a matrimonial agency for swans, 
but it happens that with the Crown 
and the Dyers Company it shares owner¬ 
ship in the Thames swans. Two of these 
it sent to Bodiam Castle, and one has 
died, leaving a mate so inconsolable 
that the National Trust, in whose keep¬ 
ing the Castle is, were afraid he would 
leave the moat for the River Rothcr, 
and begged the Vintners for another 
wife, to keep him at home. 

By the time this appears in print we 
hope he will have settled down with his 
new wife and perhaps be tenderly inquir¬ 
ing where she would like him to build 
her a nest. 


MAROONED ON THE ICE 
A Ship Crushed 

The monotony of the long night of 
the Arctic was broken by a burst of. 
frenzied energy when the ice crushed ■ 
the Russian ship Chelyuskin last month. 

All on board set to work to remove 
timber, tents, sleeping-bags, and clothing , 
to the surrounding ice. Most important 
of all was the wireless over which the 
story was told to the world. Prepara¬ 
tions were at once set on foot to rescue' 
the 103 members of the crew and 
scientists. Their leader, Professor. 
Schmidt, sent a message that the party 
were not downhearted, and we look for- , 
ward to their safe return to the solid 
shores of Siberia. 


O.B.E. OF THE G.P.O. 

All his life Mr FI. T. B. Reed has 
worked lor the Post Office, and it was 
right that the G.P.O. should be chosen 
for the ceremony the other day of pre¬ 
senting him with the O.B.E. medal. 

This was handed to him by the Post¬ 
master-General on behalf of the King, 
before an assembly of postmasters and 
other officials and a special deputation 
of telegraph boys. For it is in recog¬ 
nition of his work in founding welfare 
clubs for telegraph boys that Mr Reed 
was awarded the O.B.E. 

He was a telegraph boy himself in 
1888. Three years later he became a 
sorter, and for 14 years conducted outside 
clubs for boys so efficiently that the 
Post Office begged him to start clubs in 
the various districts for their own boys. 

Fie is still a sorter in rank, but he has 
reached the top in Post Office welfare 
work, having since 1931 spent all his 
time, official and private, in coordina¬ 
ting their clubs and institutions through¬ 
out London. 

THINGS SAID 

Girls do not walk enough. 

Mrs Harriet Gregory, 102 

The nation which loses the stimulus 
to work rots. Mr Walter Elliot 

The Big Four of Architecture are 
concrete, metal, glass, and wood. 

Sir Giles Scott 

The political influence of the drink 
trade is as evit as drink itself. 

Lady Astor 

Has any loss so impoverished village 
history as the extinction of wind and 
water mills' ? Sir Beach Thomas 

We shall have do resign ourselves to the 
fate of getting things cheaply. 

Dean of Exeter 

It is as safe to play in the street today 
as it is to play on the main line of the 
G.W.R. Mr Baldwin 

Dickens’s people have got outside his 
books, so that we don’t have to go to his 
books to find them. Mr E. V. Knox 
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Rugby and Lacrosse • New Air-Liner • Carnival Giants 











A Good Pass—The scrum-half throws himself clear of the ground as he 
passes the ball in a Rugby match between Oxford colleges. 


Albert, King of the Belgians, as he 
was during the war. See page 1 


Defending the Goal—The goalkeeper catches the ball during a lacrosse 
match at Chislehurst between teams of girls representing East and West. 




A IVIusIcal Moment—Two of the Anglican monks at an organ In Alton Abbey, Hampshire, 
which is also a home for old merchant seamen. 


Railway and Airway—Here we see a new type of four-engined De Havilland air-liner in 
the course of a test flight passing over the Flying Scotsman. 


• < 


. ■ . . 




New Alr-Llner—A near view of the aeroplane In the picture above. It Is the smallest 
four-enalned air-liner In the world, and Is to be used on Empire routes by Imperial Airways, 


Olants on Parade—These hups figures made a great Impression on the onlookers ns they 
played their part In one of the recent carnivals on the Continent. 
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Up Three Steps To Apa 

A RAPID RUN THROUGH A RUNNING BOOK 

The Dreams of a Boy Who Loved His 
Country and How They Have Come True 

EVELYN WRENCH AND THE STARS HE HAS FOLLOWED 


PHARAOH’S UMBRELLA 

A SUNSHADE OPENED 
AFTER 3000 YEARS 

The Strange Canopy From 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb 

MYSTERY OF THE GILT STICKS 

Perhaps we do not realise, in onr 
island, with its mixed climate, that the 
name of an umbrella has no association 
with rain, but is so called because of the 
shade it throws. 

It occurs in English books long before 
Jonas Han way walked through London 
streets about 200 years ago. 

Indeed the umbrella is as old as 
civilisation, and we see it held over the 
heads of Eastern kings in the old wall- 
sculptures at the British Museum. 

Now one of these ancient umbrellas 
or canopies is to be seen once niore, t It 
is actually the umbrella used. by 
Tutankhamen and placed in the dark¬ 
ness of his tomb with the rest of the 
furniture and personal objects for his 
use in the life beyond the grave. We 
are indeed glad to realise that his friends 
believed he had gone to as sunny a place 
as he had lived, in. 

The Keeper’s Sudden Discovery 

For many months this object was the 
source of mystery to the museum 
authorities from Cairo, who were in 
charge of the contents of the tomb. 
There were four decorated uprights of 
wood about six feet high, a light rect¬ 
angle of lattice work about 3 feet by 
,18 inches, and 28 delicately - hinged 
j i - strutted spokes of wood. 

‘! !.... -All these, pieces of wood were covered 
with gold lacquer. 

Suddenly it flashed through the mind 
of Mr Rex Englebach, keeper of the Cairo 
Museum, that these queer pieces of wood 
all belonged to each other. They were 
the framework of a canopy over which 
some light transparent material was 
spread to keep the hot rays of the Sun 
from the king as he sat in his courtyard 
receiving ministers and conducting 
business'. He could even have forty 
winks in his chair, for the ends of the 
radiating spokes are holed so' that a 
curtain Could be dropped from them to 
hide Tutankhamen from the public view. 

The canopy, or umbrella, has now 
been pieced together again as it was 3000 
years ago. 


SLUM FARMS 
A New Chance For Them 

Wisconsin, one of America's greatest 
farming States, is planning a widespread 
elimination of its slums, but not quite 
the sort of slums we know. 

The depression has turned many of 
the fine farms of this and other farming 
sections into what. are being called 
slum farms. The land is no less fertile, 
but through lack of money and marlcets 
for farm products the farmers have 
allowed their property to run down. 

As a part of its national recovery 
scheme the Government has made 
provision for loans to slum farmers, 
to be paid back over a long period of 
time. A large sum has also been 
appropriated for the reafforestation of 
the land for its improvement. 

Large numbers of the Wisconsin 
slum farmers have entirely lost their 
neglected land through mortgages. 
Those who prove themselves worthy are 
to be given sufficient land for poultry 
farms or truck gardens on which they 
can support their families without having 
to compete in the agricultural market 
to any extent. 

. This will .mean that very soon dis¬ 
couraged farmers who have been forced 
to sit idly on their land and watch it 
become a slum, or search in, vain for 
jobs in town, will be going back to 
the task of tilling the earth. 


Uphill: The first . stage in a strenuous life. 
By John Evelyn Wrench, Nicholson and 
Watson. 8 s 6 d, 

H ere is a book for those unhappy 
people who will not believe that 
dreams come true. 

We have run through it like an express 
train, for in these days a man can do no 
more ; perhaps we should say that we 
have run through it as its hero, has run 
uphill. All his life he has been climbing 
to his dreams. 

And he has reached the top of his hill, 
the top of all his hills, for one after 
another he has attacked and won. 

Was Ever Such a Boy? 

Was ever such a boy as Evelyn 
Wrench ? It is true that he was born to 
something dazzling, for his father was a 
Privy Councillor, his mother is still the 
noblest woman lie has ever known, and 
he has the magic of Ireland in his blo.od. 
It is true also that lie has had two stars 
to follow, one to live with and one to 
dream of, Alfred Ilarmsworth and Cecil 
Rhodes; but he has had other stars 
which he has followed too. All this he has 
had, and yet it is Evelyn Wrench who 
has made him, and neither luck nor 
silver spoons. 

He has never been able to shake off his 
youth, which clothes him like the mantle 
of Apollo, and if he is old in wisdom he 
is young in years ; yet lie has done 
amazing things since he' started life with 
the Army and Navy Stores catalogue as 
his favourite book and time-tables his 
favourite recreation, planning tours 
from Cape Town to Vancouver and 
dreaming all the time of Samarkand. 

King of His World 

What lie has done is to build up three 
great steps to peace, a mighty work for 
any man, but incredible for a man who 
was not yet fifty.- 

But Evelyn Wrench was king of his 
own world when he was hardly more 
than a third of fifty ; he was King of the 
Picture Postcard World when the 20th 
century dawned. He created a sensation 
with his sudden rise, and saw prospects 
of wealth, for he was selling postcards 
in millions, and everybody talked of 
them. He was interviewed and ban¬ 
queted. It was all a very great time for 
Evelyn Wrench, 17. 

And then Alfred Harmsworth claimed 
him and gave him twenty jobs to do: 
one after another, all leading to the top. 
Pie was to interview Lord Rothschild 
on the sorrows of the rich. Pie went down 
East to see our human pigsties. He took 
ten hansoms in one day. Alfred Harms¬ 
worth drove him along the Hog’s Back at 
60 miles an hour, frightening him to 
death. He went to sec Lady Warwick, 
and found her so beautiful that he forgot 
what he had gone to sec her for. 

The Buoyant Youth 

Pie edited papers and managed them 
and sold them. He stayed with ambas¬ 
sadors, lunched with Prime Ministers, 
and went everywhere. One of the first 
friends he made was a Russian schoolboy 
called Plato; another was Captain 
Scott, who had forgotten a handkerchief 
when he sailed away never to be seen 
again, and took Evelyn Wrench’s; wo 
arc almost sure it would be with him in 
his tent. 

All this great round of life was his 
and still he was a buoyant youth, for the 
few years rolling over him had left no 
mark on this eternal Peter Pan. 

Yet all these things, all these'delights 
and this great chance of wealth, left 
some depths still unplumbed in Evelyn 
Wrench, for all these years a secret 
power was moving and impelling him. 
He had something -, in - him • that took 
him even farther than his stars : he had 


a faith more fervent than either Rhodes 
or Alfred Harmsworth had. He believed. 
When, as a boy, he said his prayers he 
said them something in this way. 

The Boy of the World 

On Sunday he would pray for Eng¬ 
land and all of us; on Monday for sixteen 
bits of Africa; on Tuesday for Asia 
except India; and on Wednesday for 
India and Australia. On Thursday he 
remembered China and New Zealand ; on 
Friday all America; and on Saturday 
Europe. That was like him ; the some¬ 
thing within him'was working. 

It was working to.his Three Steps, and 
when the time came to lay down the 
first of these three it brought him to a 
parting of the ways which would have 
tried a herb with the strength of ten. 
But he gave it all up, all this dazzling 
success and Alfred Harmsworth, to found 
a great Overseas League. He travelled 
Co,000 miles, and today his club has a 
fine house in London, 50,000 members, 
and has raised over a millon for charity. 

It believes in our Empire of free 
peoples, in our great past and our greater 
future, in the emptiness of riches and 
the dignity of labour, in right thinking 
and pure living, in the need for humble¬ 
ness and the vision of the mountain, 
tops, and in God above all. 

The Three Steps 

It was his first step for Peace, an 
Empire centre, and it led him to his 
second. After the Overseas League came 
'the English-speaking Union, after the 
Empire the Race. The E.S.U. has also 
a great house in London, and it is the 
centre of marvellous activities. 

It has led Evelyn Wrench to liis third 
great step, for he has seen that the 
Empire is not enough, that the Race is 
not enough, that nothing is enough but 
the World. It is like him that when a 
millionaire asked him to go to Monte 
Carlo he very soon found himself on that 
hilltop in Assisi where every, peal of bells 
spoke of the Little Poor Saint. 

And so came Apa, the All Peoples 
Association, which also has a house in 
London, where people may sit down at a 
table and talk in many languages, where 
strangers become friends and nothing but 
goodwill can live. Go into 15 countries 
now and Apa will find you friends in all. 

It is something for any man to have 
done all this ; it is very much for one 
still young and dreaming. We count 
the greatest moment in this book that 
moment when our hero sat in the Abbey 
at the memorial service for King 
Edward. The organ was pealing out its 
noble chords, and he was shaken to the 
foundations of his being. He saw pale- 
faced men and women in slums and 
little hunchback children. He thought 
of all the misery of life and what it 
meant, and he saw that only Love 
counts. Christ stood at the heart of all 
suffering ; He alone was Rest. Allegi¬ 
ance to Him was the only possible aim. 

The Spark in All of Us 

In that moment, he writes, the scales 
fell from his eyes : 

I stood outside my former self, the 
business organiser, the careerist. Party 
allegiance fell from me like, a worn-out 
garment. . 

I saw in a flash the divine conception of 
man, that each human being should be a 
temple of the Holy Spirit. I knew that in 
each of us there is a spark of the divine. 

In the presence of these immensities 
ambition left me, in this atmosphere it 
withered like a plucked windflower. 

That is finely said and its spirit has 
been nobly lived. We commend-this 
book cf the climb to the first-of- these 
Three Steps to every miserable person 
in the land and to every happy one. 


A GOOD THING DONE 

MAN AND THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 

Protecting Nature’s Children in 
the African Continent 

STOPPING THE HUNTING CAR 

Evci'y lover of Nature will rejoice at 
the signing of an International Conven¬ 
tion to protect the wild animals and 
vegetation of Africa. . 

It is the result of a Conference held 
in London and described in the C.N. at 
the time. ' 

The Convention closely restricts the 
killing of animals. A large number, 
grouped in Class A, are to be protected 
as completely as possible, hunting, kill¬ 
ing, and capturing to take place only by 
special permission, which will be given 
only in the interests of science or when 
essential to administration. This strict 
rule covers among others the gorilla, 
some antelopes, the zebra, and the 
elephant when the tusks are small. 

In Class B are included animals not 
to be hunted, killed, or captured save 
by special licence. These include the 
chimpanzee, the giraffe, certain gazelles, 
the elephant when the tusks are grown, 
the secretary bird, and the egrets. 

Methods Prohibited 

The use of motor-vehicles or aircraft is 
to be prohibited for hunting, kill¬ 
ing, or capturing animals, or for any 
purpose which would drive, stampede, 
or disturb them, including filming or 
photographing. 

The nations concerned also agree to 
prohibit in their territories the surround¬ 
ing of animals by fires for hunting 
purposes. Wherever possible, the follow¬ 
ing methods of capturing or destroying 
animals will be generally prohibited : 

Poison or explosives for killing fish; 

Dazzling lights. Hares,, poison, or poisoned 
weapons for hunting animals ; 

N ets, pits or enclos ures, gins, traps, or snares, 
or set guns and missiles containing explosives 
for hunting animals. 

This Convention comes not a day too 
soon. Will it be carried out ? We trust 
so, for the world cannot afford to lose 
the many wonders of African animal life. 
We have longed for something like this 
ever since the last President Roosevelt 
shot a giraffe. 


THE FARMER’S TRAIN 
Another Travelling School 

The Better Farming Train has just 
finished a long journey in Australia. 

Two of its 18 carriages were fitted up 
for talks and demonstrations, and the 
passengers comprised all the animals 
and birds known to farming, together 
with a number of experts in every branch 
of the industry. 

Cows, sheep, and pigs, all of prize 
breeds, had their points demonstrated, 
together with feeding, housing, and 
safeguarding against disease. In one 
section specimens of the best sorts of 
pasture were shown, with lessons about 
harmful or useful weeds, different soils, 
and the method of mixing them to 
make them grow the finest clover and 
grass. Farmers were shown the best 
implements, with special regard to the 
important water-trough and the water 
itself. The best foods came under 
consideration, and how to protect them 
from flies and other insects; great 
emphasis being laid on the harm done 
by germs carried in this way from one 
district to another. 

At every stopping-place arrangements 
were made for children to visit the 
train. Girls received up-to-date house¬ 
keeping and needlework lessons. The 
Better Farming Train is to make 
regular journeys in the future, and 
modern knowledge will reach the Aus¬ 
tralian farmer wherever he is. 
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The C.N. Picture-News Map Showing Events All Over Europe 


I. SEALING run GETS READY 
Crews of about 50 Norwegian 
sealing schooners have been 
busy fitting out their vessels 
for the White Sea scaling season. 
About $00 men will be employed, 
300 more than last year, whet) 
137,000 seals were caught. 


2. ENCOURAGING THE ST0RXS 
Next summer young storks with 
clipped wings are to be placed 
in man-made nests in Westphalia 
and the Rhineland district to 
induce the birds to nest again in 
Western Germany. 


3. HIGHEST PHONE EXCHANGE 
An automatic telephone 
exchange has just been com¬ 
pleted on the Jungfraujoch in 
Switzerland. Connected with 
Lautcrbrunncn by an under¬ 
ground cable nearly 10 miles 
long, it is 11,3-10 feet above 
sea-level, the highest in Europe. 


4. STR0MB0LI AT WORK AGAIN 
Stromboli, the Mediterranean 
volcano, has been in action 
again, sending up dense clouds 
of smoke and fumes and a 
shower of stones which fell in 
the sea. The eruption, though 
violent, only lasted a'fcw hours. 


5. SPAIN’S COLD WINTER 
Unusually cold weather has 
swept Spain and snow has been 
general, even in the South. 
Owing to henvy snowfalls the 
valley of Sajambre in the 
Province of Leon was isolated 
for. two months. 



6. LIGHTHOUSE-MAN’S HOBBY 
A lighthouse-keeper on the 
Baltic shore at Windenburg near 
Memel stands his spare time 
placing rings on the legs of 
birds so that the route of their 
migration can be traced. See 
news columns, 


T. MEDIEVAL TOWN UNCOVERED 
Some ruins exposed when foun¬ 
dations for a new building were 
being dug at Mannheim are 
believed to reveal the site of 
Hermsheim, a medieval town 
which disappeared. Walls of 25 
houses have nowbeen uncovered. 


8. RUSSIA'S WAR ON THE WILD 
Intensive warfare has- been 
declared against wild animals 
in Russia, where special squads 
of soldiers are being trained to 
destroy every wolf, bear, lyhr, 
jackal, and tiger throughout the 
Soviet Union. 


LACK SEA 


9. HUNGRY DEER 
Driven to desperation by hunger, 
deer have been raiding vine¬ 
yards in the neighbourhood of 
Nagykoros in Hungary, stripping 
fruit trees and eating vines down 
to the ground. Some even 
ventured, into the town itself. 


10. THE CRUMBLING ACROPOLIS 
After exceptionally heavy rain¬ 
fall a great piece of stone 
weighing about 30 tons came 
tumbling down from the 
Acropolis, the ancient citadel of 
Athens. It fell from the rocks 
near the Erechtheum. 

r 


MR JONES DOES IT 
Gold Medal For Bravest Deed 
SLIDING DOWN ASHIP’S ROPE 

The records of the Royal Humane 
Society, like those of every other service, 
bear witness that modern men and 
women lack no whit of the courage of 
their ancestors. 

On land and sea the human story 
continues to shine with golden deeds, 
while the air provides a new domain 
of adventure. 

The Royal Humane Society reported 
nearly 500 cases of special bravery for 
1933, and awarded one gold medal, four 
silver medals, and 38 bronze ones, 

The gold medal for the bravest deed 
of the year was indeed well earned. It 
went to Mr H. E. B. Jones for heroic 
rescue at sea. 

The steamship Antung was stranded 
in rough weather on Hainan Island. 
Captain Ashby decided to abandon 
ship, and placed his wife and child in a 
small boat,with some native passengers, 
in charge of the third mate. 

The boat capsized in the rough sea. 
It was hazardous to attempt rescue, for 
panic-stricken passengers were fighting 
to get to the ropes thrown to their aid. 
Sergeant Sherevera (who was awarded a 
bronze medal) rescued the child, but 
was too exhausted to help Mrs Ashby. 

Mr Jones, undaunted, slid down a 
rope, swam to the lady, and brought 
her to the ship’s side. With great diffi¬ 
culty he secured her to a rope, for others 
in the water were clutching at him. 
When Mrs Ashby was pulled aboard 
Mr Jones remained in the' water and 
assisted to save many of the Chinese pas¬ 
sengers. When himself hauled aboard 
he was very exhausted. The serious¬ 
ness of the situation is shown by the 
fact that 70 people lost their lives. 

Mr Jones, whose name is Welsh, has 
a home in Sussex, and both Wales and 
England are proud of him. 


THE OLYMPIA LADY 
Buying Made Easier 

From Buenos Aires, from Genoa, 
from Paris, from Madrid, from Lisbon, 
women have been coming in increasing 
numbers year by year to the world- 
famous British Industries Fair. 

This year many of them will carry 
home something perhaps more lasting 
than the goods they have admired and 
bought, the memory of the English 
girl who made their buying so easy 
for them. 

For the first time there has been a 
woman interpreter at Olympia, Miss 
Irene Ormonde, who knows Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French thor¬ 
oughly and speaks a little of several 
other languages. 

British manufacturers have often 
been accused of not troubling to under¬ 
stand the requirements of other nations, 
and the Department of Overseas Trade 
is to be congratulated on its wisdom 
in appointing Miss Ormonde to make the 
business of buying and selling run 
smoothly. The interpreter is often 
the peacemaker, in international trade 
as in international politics, and with 
peace we couple prosperity. 


A BUCKETFUL A DAY 

The council water-cart is the most 
important caller of the day at the village 
of Aberthaw, not far from Cardiff. Daily 
it comes, calls at the houses, and leaves a 
ration of a bucketful of water per family. 

For washing purposes and washing 
day the water has to be carried long 
distances, for the council will supply 
only drinking-water. 

All this was in the lovely Vale of 
Glamorgan, and in February. 


THE LOST CANAL 5000 MILES LONG 

There has been a shortage of rain 
in the Thames area amounting to 
1,800,000 tons, or over 400,000 million 
gallons, since July x last year. 

It would fill a canal 5000 miles long 
and 50 feet wide and deep. 


A LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER’S 
HOBBY 

Tracing Starlings 

Herr Posingis, keeper of the light at 
Windenburg on the shores of the 
Baltic near Memel, spends his spare 
time in tracing the migration of birds. 

He spreads a great net to catch the 
birds attracted by the glare of the 
light, his object being not to kill them, 
but to ring them and send them on their 
way. In 1933 he ringed 6666 starlings. 
As fast as one netful was ringed and 
released another netful arrived, and 
Posingis was kept very biisy. 

They begin to arrive in June, old and 
young birds coming together ; in July 
the travellers are mainly youngsters. 
At the end of August the stream, stops 
abruptly, but begins again about the 
middle of September. They pass between 
3 and 5.30 in the morning. 

Out of 7683 starlings ringed in 1932 
and 1933 only 74 were heard of again, 
but these have been enough to show that 
the line of migration is from the north¬ 
east to the south-west. Four were found 
in England. See Europe Map 


WHERE THE SKY IS BLACK 

The Russian balloonists whose flight 
ended in disaster left a series of records 
of their observations during their ascent 
which confirm the report of Professor 
Piccard on the colour of the sky. 

As the balloon rose the sky became 
darker. At five miles it was marine blue, 
at eight miles it was dark violet, and 
then it gradually lost all colour so that 
at 13 miles it appeared a black-grey. 
Science has long stated that a black 
wall would surround any venturer 
beyond the bounds , of the atmosphere 
of the Earth, and these records prove 
that it is so. 


Hungarian Boy Scouts have their 
own flying-ground and six gliders on a 
hill outside Budapest. 


TEN FOR ONE IN 
TEN YEARS 
The Wireless Miracle 

In a year over 700,000 have been 
added to our wireless licences, raising 
the aggregate to well over 6,200,000. 

Yet in 1924, ten years ago, the num¬ 
ber was only 600,000, and as late as 
1929 it was only 2,700,000. 

The B.B.C. can boast that in a period 
of depression it has more than■ doubled its 
business. 

Nq other European country is in the 
running in point of numbers. Germany, 
with a population half as big again, has 
about 5,000,000 licences. 

We are all proud of our B.B.C., even 
if we do criticise it freely. It is the most 
promising child in the world, surely. 

The greater the number of licences, 
the more the B.B.C. should strive to give 
the best, and only the best, to the people. 
Let it not be deterred by the counsels 
of vulgarity addressed to it from so many 
quarters. 


BY THE CART OR BY 
THE SACK 

Our respects to the coalman of whom 
Miss Phillips told this story to the 
London teachers the other day. 

He had been having a few French 
lessons, and decided to air the new 
language on his customers. 

“ How much is coal today ? ” asked 
one. 

” Well,” replied the coalman, " it is 
2s 6d a hundredweight a la carte or 
2s ?d a hundredweight cul de sac." 


72 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 

This note in The Times caught our eye the 
other day. Surely it is almost a record of 
records. 

The death is announced of Mary Ann 
Margaret Simpson (Diddie), for 72 years 
the dearly-loved nurse and friend in 
the family of the late T. Rowland Hill 
of Tunbridge Wells. 
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Statesmen, Have You 
Nothing To Say ? 

Ctatesmen of the World, will 
you listen a moment ? Will 
you read a few words by Mr John 
Orr of Manchester University ? 

In 1914 he met a number of 
young fellows of Oxford colleges 
who were going down into the 
villages to teach youngsters 
cricket, men with no thought of 
soldiery, looking forward to bril¬ 
liant careers. He said Goodbye 
to these men, and he never saw 
them again. 

The character of their sacrifice 
was the biggest thing that has 
happened in our lifetime. 

Statesmen, have you no me¬ 
morial of these men ? It is 20 
years since they flung away their 
dreams and went out into the 
Valley of the. Shadow because 
you told them they were ending 
War and setting Peace on a rock 
for all mankind. They believed 
you. They did not think they* 
were fighting for the tricks of 
your trade. They believed you 
when you said that this fair 
world could be a garden, in 
which men and women who have 
no illwill could live in happiness. 
They died believing you, they died 
in their thousands, their millions ; 
they died because you promisee! 
it would be worth while. 

And now that they are gone is 
it nothing to you ? Have you 
forgotten them ? 

Memorials there are about us 
in thousands, but where is yours ? 

The Poet has his : 

They shall not grow old as we that are left 

grow old. 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 

condemn. 

The Sculptor has given them 
his memorial ; everywhere we 
see it, the mighty monuments 
and the little tablets in our 
churches, like that we saw the 
other day with three names on it 
and these two words : God knows. 

The Painter has given them 
his memorial ; it is in all our 
galleries, showing us what they 
suffered, believing you. 

The Writer has given them 
his memorial ; it is woven into 
our immortal Literature and will 
live with Shakespeare. 

The People have given them 
their memorials ; they are break¬ 
ing their backs to sustain the 
institutions their gratitude has 
started in remembrance. 

Statesmen, where is your me¬ 
morial ? You sent them out; you 
told them the truth or you told 
them a lie, but they died believing. 

Is this your memorial, this 
shadow -of fear that fills the 
world lest you should do it again? 

Statesmen, do you hear their 
voices from their graves ? If not, 
will you for a moment listen and be 
still, and know that there is God ? 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Postscript To a Tragedy 

A gallant soldier, whose breast 
carried war decorations and 
who won an honourable position in 
early manhood, has been convicted 
of corruption and sent to prison. 

“ There, but for the grace of God, 
goes myself,” most men may say. 
To that reflection upon this tragedy 
we will add a postscript. 

But for wild gambling this man need 
never have come to grief. He specu¬ 
lated on margins, and after losing went 
to moneylenders and lost again. 

When will our National Government 
have the sense to copy President 
Roosevelt’s legislation and forbid all 
Stock Exchange dealing in margins ? 
This, and the ban of all professional 
gambling, would save tens of 
thousands of lives from wreck. 

Perhaps Parliament, so busy with 
pigs and bacon, has not time to trouble 
with human lives ? 

© 

The Evening Scribbler 

To have borne Shakespeare is the 
proudest boast of England, yet 
it was in England that a writer on 
broadcasting has just reproached the 
B.B.C. for producing one of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays I Thus he wrote—only 
in an evening newspaper it is true, but 
still he wrote : 

It was most expensive, an orchestra, 
a cast of nearly fifty, including four 
highly-paid principals, a skilled pro¬ 
ducer, an adaptor, a huge studio and 
engineering staff, and two precious, 
priceless hours of air-time. The play 
cost more to transmit than the rest of the 
programme on that wave-length all day. 

It is further the opinion of this 
evening paper man that the play was 
an insult to the majority of listeners. 

We may leave it at that, continuing 
to wonder, as we everlastingly do, at 
the low idea the evening paper has of 
the British public. 

© . 

Two Nameless Heroes 

X~f RixiNG from India, a friend whose 
business it is to fly a good deal 
out there says that in flying back 
from Rangoon to Karachi the other 
day the aeroplane took on a passenger 
at Calcutta, an Edinburgh man who 
had won the V.C. in the war. 

After a time our friend persuaded 
this brave man to speak of his war 
experiences, and to tell the story of 
what happened when he won the V.C. 
This he finally did, but the stress he 
laid on the heroism of two of his men 
was the greatest point of his story. 

There wasn't much to say. Our 
imagination can fill many gaps. It 
was only this: 

These two magnificent selfless heroes, 
though mortally wounded with terrible 
wounds, handed him ammunition until 
they died. But no reward was theirs. 
We do not even know their names. 


Going To the Dogs 

,^E do not know the total annual 
attendance at dog-racing tracks, 
but one company, owning five tracks, 
reports an attendance of 3,830,633 
people last year. 

The figure for all the tracks must 
therefore be enormous. We are not 
told how much money was transferred 
by these tracks from working to 
non-working people, but it must have 
been very large. 

The tragedy is that this money 
passes from those who earn it largely 
into the hands of those who do not, 
and who must be considered parasites 
of society. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Tim chorus is often too large for the 
stage, says a dramatic critic. The 
people in it arc all anxious to get on. 
0 

yV E °we a great deal to people we have 
never met. Not to mention those 
we try not to meet. 

0 

goiiK coal merchants have no business 
instinct. It is worse when they 
have no coal. 

0 . 

M.P. is said to be popular with all 
quarters of the House of Commons. 

But i s n ’ t h e 
wholly liked ? 

0 

A CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT objects 
to current archi¬ 
tecture. Not in 
favour of flowing 
lines. 

0 

A TWO-YEAR- 
OLD child 

has been found 
who has never 
cried. It hasn’t 
been b r o u g li t 
upon sound 
principles. 

0 

BlLL-rOSTING is 
said to be 
an unhealthy trade. But receiving the 
bills makes you feel worse. 

0 

'J'iie modern girl is not easily taken in. 
Prefers to be taken out. 

0 

We always ’augli at offended dignity. 
Unless it is our own. 

0 

Qent’us, we are told, will work its way 
through. Not if it can get through 
without working. 

• © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
T-UE Dutch Government bans all 
gambling in public places. 
goMEONE unknown has sent £1000 
for wireless sets for the blind. 

J\J early 6000 people are clothed 
each week by the Personal 
Service League. 

JUST AN IDEA 
One of the troubles of these days is 
that Play, which is one of the small 
things of the world, has been made into 
the big thing. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Whether to steal 
a march or take 
a walk 


Little Kids 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Written for the readers of the C.N. 

Tittle kids you call us 
As we are at play. 

You were little children 
Just the other day. 

]Jut tomorrow nears us : 

Soon we, too, shall stand 
Men and women rulers 
Of the sea and land. 

Little kids at playtime, 

Hut at home or school 
Think about our future : 

Make us fit to rule. 

Quide us wisely onward : 

Teach us what is true; 
Though we are but kiddies 
We are watching you 1 

Give us good-examples : 

While we are at play 
Often we are aping 
What you do and say. 

© 

The Lamps of Nigjit 

YYJiien man had but a candle, 
once, 

To guide him in the night, 

Before he’d harnessed yet the 
powers 

To flood his homes with light, 

£)id he then, more than we today. 
Into the heaven’s face, 

Look up and thank God for His 
lamps 

So lovely in that place ? 

L)in lie give greater tribute then 
To see the skies ablaze 
(For often lie who little has 
Will give the greater praise) ? 

M. W. 

The Old Cobbler 

By the Look-About Lady 

hate being sentimental over 
the word Smile, but today, as 
we go up and down the little Surrey 
village street where we live, we keep 
missing a smile which used to greet 
us as we went by tire cobbler’s door. 

In the roughest weather, ' on the 
warmest day; the old cobbler, with a 
stand of picture postcards at his door, 
would be there, with a happy Good- 
day for us all. He loved his.house, 
as well he might. “T call it Unique,” 
he would say. For fifty years at the 
village party this sturdy countryman 
would oblige unfailingly with But¬ 
tercup Joe. 

Now that he is gone, after a chill 
caught on a cold morning, wc think 
constantly of his bright and under¬ 
standing smile when everybody else 
seemed grumpy. 

How often it cheered us up ! Thank 
you, old friend and neighbour I 
© 

I Had a Little Pony 

I had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple Gray, 

I lent him to a lady 
To ride a mile away ; 

She whipped him, she slashed him, 
She rode him through the mire ; 

I would not lend my pony now 
For all that lady’s hire. 
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NATIONS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE WORLD 


WHITHER BRITAIN? 

THE TWO BEST VOICES 

Common Sense Has Half an 
Hour at the Microphone 

MR ISRAEL SIEFFS IDEAS 

We think there will be no doubt that the 
wisest voices the B.B.C. has sent out on the 
ether in its talks on Whither Britain ? have been 
those of the Dean of Exeter and Mr Israel Sief'f. 

The Dean of Exeter we all know as a sane 
thinker and a man of far-seeing vision; Mr 
Sieff is unknown to the world at large, but in 
business he is a director of the firm of Marks 
and Spencer, and in public life he has been 
prominently connected with the English 
Zionist Federation. 

His talk on Whither Britain f has aroused 
great interest, and we give some passages of 
it here. C.N. readers will recognise many 
familiar ideas which it is fervently to be 
hoped will one day find their way into the 
minds of our National Government. 

These are some of the notable things Mr 
Sieff said. 

The troubles through which wo have 
been passing have been due to the fact 
that at the point where goods have to 
be sold a huge breakdown has occurred. 
On one side arc found millions of con¬ 
sumers who cannot afford to buy what 
they want because they are not earning 
enough, and on the other side are 
millions of producers who cannot sell 
all they produce. 

Why Trade is Bad 

Because there is no cooperation be¬ 
tween the different firms and processes 
in an industry largo numbers of factories 
have to work half-time and workers go 
on the dole. The manufacturers make 
less profit and pay less tax, and the 
consumers go without being able to 
satisfy their needs. 

The cry is heard that trade is bad, 
as if there were some mysterious disease 
abroad which no one could do anything 
about. Nothing of the kind. 

If trade is bad, if men arc on the’dole, 
if profits arc not being made, it points 
to the absence of thought and imagina¬ 
tion, of the power to coordinate in¬ 
dustrial and financial processes, and to 
the lack of a forward courageous sales 
policy by a strong marketing organisa¬ 
tion for the industry. 

Thinking in the Old Way 

There is no magic in this suggestion. 
It is a question of organisation, of give- 
and-take between the consumer, the 
retailer, and the manufacturer, which 
enables costs to be got down so that far 
more goods can bo consumed. Yet a 
lot of manufacturers and a lot of other 
people still think in the old way, as if 
the problem were to make things, and 
not to arrange for consuming them. 

It must have struck you that nearly 
all our existing organisations, employer 
associations, trade unions, and so forth, 
are based on fear. 

They are formed usually to defend 
their members against some hostile 
body, or against other groups, very 
often to guard their closely-kept business 
secrets. 

Fear and Suspicion 

Why can’t we got rid of this fear and 
suspicion in business ? Why can’t every 
decent industry settle its own affairs 
through its own Industry Council ? Why 
should not industry take upon itself 
the responsibility of organising its labour 
intake and outgoing. 

It might say to the older men and 
women, “ Wc don't need you to work 
on, keeping out of jobs men and women 
between, say, 18, up to 55 or even Co 
years of age, who can carry on more 
skilfully and efficiently. You can retire, 
and during our prosperous years we will, 
with some assistance from the State, 
make provision for your future. 

In time we shall realise that it doesn’t 
pay to work people while they arc too 
old merely because it hasn’t occurred 
to us to plan a human depreciation fund, 


T here can be no permanent peace 
in the world without justice to 
all nations. ■ 

We have not hesitated to express our 
dislike of Nazi methods, while recognis¬ 
ing much that is good in the new Ger¬ 
many. The German people (as every 
people) have the right to live and thrive. 

There exist, in the small area of 
Germany in Europe, some 66,000,000 
people, to say nothing of millions of 
other Germans in Austria, Poland, and 
Czcclio-Slovakia. These 66,000,000 arc 
confined to 182,000 square miles of land ; 
in all other places they arc foreigners, 
without right to live (as German Jews 


Continued Scorn the previous column 
so that they can be given an adequate 
pension at the right age. 

Similarly, at the other end of the 
scale, is there nothing else to be done 
with the boys and girls who arc put to 
work when they might still be learning 
and equipping themselves to be better 
workers and better citizens later on ? 

If we can get through all the work 
that needs doing without making young 
people work all day and every day, let 
us take advantage of our good fortune. 

Until they are 16 or 18 they should 
only be allowed to work half-time, and 
the other half should be spent in train¬ 
ing themselves under the guidance of 
the best industrial educationists to 
equip themselves with greater skill for 
the job they propose to take up. 


are within Germany itself, unhappily). 
France, on the- other hand, with only 
41,000,000 people,, has 213,000 square 
miles of home Territory and nearly 
5,000,000 square miles of oversea pos¬ 
sessions. Wc ourselves, with a home 
population, including all Ireland, of 
about 50,000,000, and with about 
20,000,000 more white people (including 
French and Dutch) in all our Empire, 
rule nearly 14,000,000 square miles of 
territory—about a quarter of the world. 

It is this disparity in resources which 
makes it'so necessary to consider what 
tiro future holds for us and for those who 
are to come after us. 


At the same time, during this half¬ 
time period room would be made for 
the employment of men and women, 
from 18 onward, who are now jobless. 

After all, wc pay 150,000 men in the 
Army and nearly 100,000 men in the 
Navy to do nothing but keep ready to 
protect us, because we feel that it is 
wprth while. Might it not be.just as 
sensible for the nation to pay something 
to make all its future citizens fitter and 
better able to play their part by not 
thrusting them at too tender an age, 
unprepared and none too well equipped, 
into jobs which could be more sanely 
done by older people ? 

Wc should, to a largo extent, kill two 
evils with one stone—the evil of boy 
and girl loafers and the evil of fit men 
unable to get jobs. 


SOMETHING OF A 
QUEEN BELOVED 

THE GOOD ANNE FROM 
BOHEMIA 

A Discovery in Westminster 
Abbey Which Sets Us Thinking 

MASK WHICH ALL MAY SEE 

A gruesome-looking mask has just 
been recovered from a luinber-room at 
Westminster Al^bcy. 

It was made for the funeral of one of 
the best-loved queens who ever came 
from abroad to share an English throne. 
For over a generation after her death 
she was called Good Queen Anne, for she 
was Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles the Fourth and grand¬ 
daughter of that blind king who led his 
army against our Black Prince, fighting 
and dying so bravely at Crejy. 

Anno was only 15 when she married 
Richard the Second, the 16-year-old sou 
of the Black Prince. It was a political 
marriage connected with the rivalries of 
the two Popes. Her brother. Emperor 
Sigismund, was glad to dispose of her in 
this way, and the English were told much 
of her piety and gentle character. 

A Brilliant Procession 

Her coming here was delayed owing 
to the insurrections of Wat Tyler anil 
Jack Straw, but as soon as the king had 
rather treacherously put down the rioting 
Anne entered London in a brilliant 
procession. Her followers brought to 
England even more luxurious tastes 
than were prevalent. The tall peaked 
cap we see on so many monuments of 
the time was introduced by this con¬ 
tingent from Prague. 

Beautiful or not, the young king fell 
desperately in love with Anne, and there 
is no doubt her influence over him was for 
liis good. When he was only 21 the 
Dukes of Gloucester and Lancaster rose 
in their might and practically deposed 
the king for a year, wreaking vengeance 
on their enemies by means of what is 
known' as the Merciless Parliament. 
Queen Anno is said to have pleaded 
unsuccessfully on her knees before the 
Lords for three hours. 

A Popular King 

After a year the king defied his 
tyrannous uncle, and ruled for six years 
with a moderation and a deference to the 
rights of Parliament which made him 
very popular. The queen herself won 
to liis side the City of London, which 
had refused him a loan. 

These years were those in which John 
Wycliffe was influencing men’s minds. 
The queen’s Bohemian followers intro¬ 
duced his writings to John FIuss, and it 
is a remarkable fact that many of 
Wycliffe’s writings are. to be found in 
manuscript at Prague instead of in this 
country. 

Palace Pulled Down 

But in the summer of 1394 Anno died 
of the plague at the royal palace at 
Sheen. So bitterly did the king feel 
her loss that he pulled down the build¬ 
ings in which she died. Her funeral was 
one of the most magnificent Westminster 
Abbey has seen, for she was the daughter 
of an emperor, and the king erected 
that magnificent tomb on which he 
placed his own figure clasping the hand 
of the woman lie loved. 

The wooden mask which was taken 
from the lumber-room of the Abbey 
would be the very mask used in her 
funeral procession, to which the king 
summoned every peer of his realm. That 
day marked the end of the good rule of 
Richard the Second. Thenceforward he 
was to bo numbered among our Great 
. Timidities. 

More than a million and a half homes 
in Canada have u.lcctricity, representing 
I 75 percent of the houses in the Dominion. 


A NEW WAY OF CROSSING THE MERSEY 



The Birkenhead Junction Chamber, a section of tho Mersoy Tunnel nearly finished 



Construction work In the great Mersey Tunnel, which Is to ho opened in July 
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THE CHURCH ACTS 
A Good Idea in 
Camberwell 


PASSING FAME 

The Chain on the 
Dentist’s Chair 


HELPIh 

Ti 

No Ti 


PADDY OUTST I 
HIS LEAVE 

The Wise Sea Dog 
Knows His Own Ship 

One of the most wise old sea dogs 
we know is Paddy of the Invertyne. 
a Tyne oil tender whose captain is 
Paddy’s master. 

Since he was a puppy this, dog has 
spent his life on board the tender, which 
is often left at the wharfside in his care. 

Paddy knows every place of call on 
the twelve miles of navigable Tyne, 
and will sometimes leave his ship' at 
one place , of call, stroll off, and rejoin 
the tender at the next stopping-place. 

But the other day he jumped ashore 
at Shields and took a longer stroll than 
usual. He stopped chatting and forgot 
the time. When he returned to the 
waterside the Invertyne had. gone, and 
though he tramped to.one port of call 
after another he.could not catch her up. 

He had to walk twelve miles to 
Elswick before he saw i his ship out in 
mid-stream on .the return journey ; but 
his quick eyes recognised her, and after 
barking , loudly to attract attention he 
jumped into the water and swam to the 
tender, to be picked up by his captain, 
who gave the old sea dog a warm wel¬ 
come, though he had outstayed his leave. 


ONE TOUCH OF FOOTBALL 
MAKES THE WORLD KIN 

When English football enthusiasts, 
hoarse with shouting, seek fresh vigour 
in ah orange, their eye has of late often 
been caught by this message from fellow- 
entljusiasts written oh the orange 
wrapper : ■ ■ • 

Spanish footballers wish 
■ English footballers prosperity. 

With' the colours of .the Valencia 
Football Club gaily haunted above,' this 
wrapper is a friendly affair, and we hope 
our footballers will find some means of 
sending a greeting back to these men of 
Spain, wlio have all our. League results 
printed in their Saturday evening papers. 

At San Sebastian we have ourselves 
seen black-haired Basques poring over 
the doings , of the Arsenal, Sheffield 
Wednesday, and all the rest of them. 


HATH NOT A GERMAN EARS ? 

Our remark that the Merchant of 
Venice carinot be performed in Nazi 
Germany, lias brought a reply from 
Darmstadt with news of the perform¬ 
ance of this play quite recently there. 

It, appears that the audience looked 
upon it as a bit .of anti-Jewish propa¬ 
ganda, and had no ears for Shakespeare’s 
moving plea for all the persecuted of this 
race, beginning : ., 

Hath not a Jew eyes ? 

Hath not a Jew hands ? 

Our correspondent writes as if all 
that had happened to the Jew's of 
Germany was that those who wanted to 
emigrate were not kept back. Can it be 
that still the German people as a whole 
do not even yet know, or do not realise, 
the horrible cruelty of the Nazi • con¬ 
centration camps ? We know that such 
truths are kept out of their newspapers, 
but it seems incredible that Hitler has 
managed to seal all mouths as well as 
all papers. • . "■ ' 

TO START PEOPLE TALKING 

The C.N. is often asked to suggest 
likely topics to start a debate going, and 
so we gladly pass on the fact that a hun¬ 
dred or more such topics will be found 
in a’pamphlet issued by the Y.M.C.A. 

It is called Fireside Talks and Dis¬ 
cussion Groups, costs 6d, and can be 
bought from Y.M.C.A, Press, St George's 
.Hall, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.x. 

London’s debt has gone up by over 
^4,000,000, and now amounts to nearly 
£ 160,000,000. 


When the LCC asked London munici¬ 
palities what they were prepared to do 
for slum clearance Camberwell made no 
response, though it is one of the most 
overcrowded districts of the metropolis. 

Some of its houses were condemned 
ten years ago, but apparently the 
Borough Council has not yet made up 
its mind what, if anything, it can do 
about the matter. 

Fortunately some people in Camber¬ 
well have more initiative. Canon 
Veazey, the Rural Dean, is chairman of 
a committee appointed on behalf of the 
churches of the district" and working 
with the Church Army Housing Associa¬ 
tion, and this committee has drawn up 
a plan by which 22 houses or flats will be 
built. Each of the 22 churches in the 
deanery is to be asked to raise £500 in 
the form of loans on which interest will 
be paid. 

This is a good step in the right direc¬ 
tion, and we are glad to sec the churches 
giving the lead. 

AND STILL THE WAR 
GOES ON 

Three more people have been killed 
and two more injured by the war sup¬ 
posed to be over 16 years ago. 

It was soon after the Armistice that 
Fabio Sfiligoi, an Italian living near 
Goriza, found a 12-fect tube which he 
thought would do splendidly as a post 
•for the vine outside his window. 

For 15 years he slept with his head 
two feet away from the tube, not dream¬ 
ing that it was filled with high explosive, 
but the other day, deciding that his 
growing vine needed a higher post, he 
took a wooden stake and drove it into 
the top of the tube. 

The fearful explosion which followed 
killed him and his daughter and a man 
standing near, and injured two women 
who happened to be cycling past. 


THE FALSE PATRIOT 

By tha Popo 

Tiie Pope in an interview lias expressed 
strong condemnation of excesses of nationalism. 
This is what he said, pleading for a peace 
springing from the hearts of men. 

Of all the abuses in the world at the 
present time one of the most disquieting 
is that which, under the disguise of true 
patriotism, exalts a nation to the point 
of placing it above everything. This 
nationalism is as inimical to true peace 
and to the interests of all as it" is filled 
with exaggeration and falsity. 

What is reprehensible is not love for 
one’s country, but the fanaticism of 
those who have no other ideal than the 
ever-increasing glorification of their 
country, and who sometimes, to attain 
this result, employ all available means, 
even those which are contemptible. 

THE EXTRA YEAR AT SCHOOL 

Monmouthshire County Council has 
given a lead, by adopting a report 
recommending that the school-leaving 
age should be raised from 14 to 15. 

! A conference of neighbouring educa¬ 
tion authorities' in Glamorganshire and 
Brecon is to be called to discuss the 
resolution and its consequences, and it 
is hoped that Monmouthshire’s lead will 
be followed by these authorities. 

THE ALBERT HALL ORGAN 

It has long been difficult to count the 
wonders of London. 

After ten years of rebuilding to make 
it up to date the wonderful organ at the 
Albert Hall burst into a glory of sound 
at a magnificent concert not long ago. 

It has 170 drawing stops, more than 
10,000 speaking pipes, and 80 miles of 
electric cable. 


In front of the Royal Hospital School 
at Greenwich the old training-ship known 
as The Fame is being broken up. 

She was'used until 1909 for over 50 
boys, but the full ship’s rigging she 
boasted in those days has long dis¬ 
appeared. Her carved stern, that of the 
old wooden battleship Fame,..will prob¬ 
ably escape the firewood fate of most 
of her timber, and various pieces of 
apparatus found on board arc likely to 
find homes with collectors of relics. 

The most astonishing find in the old 
boat was a dentist’s chair in one of the 
cabins. It is' probably'200 years old, 
and still has the loops through which 
a chain was passed. This chair was made 
before the days of gas or cocaine, and 
the chain was to hold the patient down. 


THE PEAKS AND VALLEYS 
OF SHIPBUILDING 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping gives us 
an illuminating record of -the vagaries 
of shipbuilding. 

In the form of a diagram, it resembles 
a row of mountain peaks with deep 
valleys between. Here are the good and 
bad times in 33 years ; the figures repre¬ 
sent tonnage launched, in thousands of 
tons : 


1901 .. 

1525 

1916 

60S 

1903 .. 

1191 

1920 .. 

2056 

1906 .. 

182S 

1926 .. 

639 

1908 .. 

930 

1929 .. 

1523 

1913 

1932 

1933 .. 

133 


Let us ponder what it is to work in 
a trade subject to such vicissitudes. 
Serious unemployment arises every few 
years. 


BRISBANE’S CONCRETE 
CHURCH 

Our description of the impressive new 
concrete church at Eltham, within a 
bus ride of Charing Cross, has brought 
us a note from the opposite end of the 
world with a photograph of another fine 
concrete church. 

It is at Graccvillc, a Brisbane suburb 
where in 1914 was scarcely a house. The 
church, opened in 1930, is known as the 
New Cathedral of Methodism in Bris¬ 
bane, and its minister proudly calls it 
one of the most beautiful concrete 
churches in Australia. Its design is 14th 
century, its material 20th century, but 
the two have met in a graceful building 
of no less than 1450 Gothic arches. 


THE LADY’S SIXPENCE 

We very much fear that a certain 
unemployed man in Bournemouth is 
wondering whether honesty is quite the 
paying proposition he has always been 
led to think it is. 

Sitting on a bench in the park, 
pondering over this everlasting seeking 
work, he noticed a lady’s handbag 
at the end of the scat. 

Opening it, he found twenty £1 notes 
and an addressed envelope showing that 
the owner lived in one of the most 
expensive hotels. He went there and 
handed the bag over to her, and in 
return was offered sixpence. 

Wc are glad to say that the honest 
man suggested that the lady might 
give it to a child for sweets. 


SOMETHING FOR THE TWINS 

Bumham-on-Croucli has a fine avenue 
of trees planted by children or their 
parents. 

. Each tree bears a metal tablet with 
the name of the planter, and the District 
Council promises to replace tree. and 
tablet in perpetuity. 

One resident has planted two double 
white chestnut trees, to be reserved for 
tlic first two lots of twins to arrive in 
the parish. ' 


THE DEAF 

Hear 

Ears Alike • 

Wc have already explained that Man¬ 
chester’s Royal Residential Schools for 
the Deaf and Dumb: have been able to 
shorten their title to For the Deaf. 

Now we learn that, not only do they 
teach the dumb to speak, but they are 
convinced that they will be able to 
make at least 70 per cent of them hear. 
These 70 per cent are not stone deaf, 
but have defective hearing. ' 

It appears that there has been too 
much standardising of hearing appliances, 
for one device will not suit all ears any 
more than one pair of spectacles will 
suit all eyes. At present Dr Ewing of 
Manchester University is helping the 
Deaf School, authorities to devise an 
amplifying apparatus by which the 
partially-deaf children will be able to 
talk to each other, each using earpieces 
adjusted to his or her form of deafness. 

WHAT TARIFFS MEAN 

The tariffs and other impediments to 
overseas trade have now become so great 
that .commerce is transacted with ex¬ 
ceeding difficulty. 

We may illustrate this by giving a 
few examples of the import duties and 
other charges payable on the importa¬ 
tion of a yard of all-wool cloth, valued at 
4s 6d a yard, into various countries. 
We give the figures to the nearest penny. 

Into France .. .. .. .. .. 2s Id 

Into Germany .3s lOd 

Into Poland.■.. 10s 3d 

Into Australia .. .2s 7'd 

Into South Africa. 3d 

Into Italy .3s 4 d 

Into U.S.A. .. .. .. .. .. 4 s 2d 

In such circumstances it is surprising 
that any trade is done at all. The figures-, 
wc have given are from the records of 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 

SEND IT TO MR GREER 

We so often have to disappoint the 
youngest of our readers by returning 
their manuscripts that it is pleasant to 
be able to tell them of someone who wants 
their poems arid' stories and docs not 
mind how many he gets., . 

He is Mr George Greer, of 21 Little 
Russell Street, London, W.C.i. He is 
preparing a book on Children and 
Literature, and wants "to see as much of 
.their writing as possible.: . •. . : 

Some of the poems and stories lie may 
include in his book. • • , 

Mr Greer asks us to state that all 
manuscripts will be returned and the 
postage on them refunded, and we 
imagine that he would like the writer’s 
age put on the manuscript with the' 
name and address. . 

THE C.N. STEREOSCOPE i 

There are still just a few stereoscopes, 
remaining, and C.N. readers who have., 
not applied for this amazing bargain 
Should do so without delay. The price 
of the,'instrument and six special cards 
showing animals at the London Zoo is 
one shilling, post free, to readers who 
undertake to buy the C.N. for six weeks. 
Please send your name and address, 
and that of your newsagent, together 
with a shilling postal , order, to C.N.. 
Stereoscope Department, Bear Alley, 
London, E.C.4, and the stereoscope and 
cards will be sent by return, 


ONE MADE BEAUTIFUL, THE 
OTHER LEFT UGLY 

The ancient churchyard of Savoy 
Chapel off the Strand is bping trans¬ 
formed into a little garden. 

When will the vacant plot in Dorset 
Street, not very far off and just behind 
Fleet Street, be similarly transformed ? 
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The Lion and the Lamb—Contrasts in Our Countryside 



Black and White—Two ot the lambs born recently on an Oxfordshire farm 





Whlpsnade Lions—In marked contrast to the picture above Is this one from the great open-air zoo In Bedfordshire 
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LIZARDS ON THE 
EDITOR’S TABLE 

A Strange Family From 
Australia 

MRS BATES ADDS TO OUR 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 

For the third time a strange parcel has 
reached the C.N. office from the Aus¬ 
tralian tent of Mrs Daisy Bates. 

The Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington was glad to display 
the contents of the first package, some 
curious marsupials not seen there before. 
The contents of the second went to the 
British Museum, aboriginal treasures 
made from the bones of men killed and 
eaten by cannibals. This third package 
contains a family of reptiles unknown in 
England, and these, too, have gone to 
South Kensington. It is like a little 
celebration of Mrs Bates’s O.B.E., ■which 
the King has given her. 

The name of the reptile is the Barking 
or Frog Lizard, by reason of the noise it 
makes and the fact that the head with 
its bulbous eyes resembles a frog. It is 
vivid yellow with black markings, the 
crinkled underparts being white or very 
light grey. Of the Gecko species, it has 
a fat cone-shaped tail.' It resembles the 
Grand Panjandrum himself in one re¬ 
spect, though the button is a little round 
knob at the end of the tail. 

Day and Night Hunter 

The natives call it Goo-rroobin, the r’s 
being very much rolled. Its home is a 
little burrow in the sand, preferably 
under or near some tree trunk. It is a 
day-and-night hunter of insects ; Mrs 
Bates has often seen it foraging in the 
moonlight. 

The natives arc not quite at their ease 
with this tiny lizard, though they are 
Jond of teasing it. When goaded too 
much the little creature rushes at its 
enemy making a curious little hoarse 
noise of hate, which gives'it its name of 
barking lizard. A fight between two 
male Goo-rroobins is a very fierce affair. 
Airs Bates tells us that she has seen the 
mouth of the vanquished male torn and 
bleeding, though their teeth are by no 
means sharp. They rear themselves up, 
and fight with all four legs, supporting 
themselves on the little button at the 
end of the tail. 

Our Natural History Museum has to 
thank Mrs Bates for yet another addition 
to its collection. 

PAINTED FACES 
A Professor Has a Word To Say 
TRUTH AND NONSENSE 

An American professor is said to have 
suggested that schoolgirls should be 
taught how properly to “ make up ” 
their faces ! 

Wc thought American women (like 
too many of our own) had already 
learned this particular artifice much too 
well. We do not know what subject this 
particular American professes, but he 
can hardly be a physiologist; perhaps 
he is a showman. 

The human skin is not a mere orna¬ 
ment ; it is a vital organ. If a human 
being were varnished rill over death 
would follow as surely as if the body 
wore sunk in the ocean.. 

To paint any part of the skin is to render 
it unhealthy, so that after a time face- 
painting becomes a mere covering for 
spoiled skin. 

Every wise person knows that, and 
we can see it in the painted faces all 
about us. 

The skin of a young girl is of a beauti¬ 
ful texture ; no silk or satin is its equal. 
To paint it or powder it is to defile what 
is naturally and truly lovely. 

It is sad to have to explain this to one 
using the honourable title of professor, 
and we can now understand why there is 
often doubt as to the reality of some 
professorships across the Atlantic. 


A DAY IN THE WAR 

Ella Trout Then and Now 

TWO ADVENTURES 

A brave deed is recalled today by the 
adventure of the Dutch steamer Trito. 

During the war Miss Ella Trout was 
decorated for saving a sailor whose 
vessel had been torpedoed. The other 
niglit, as she sat in her cliffside home, 
she heard 'a loud grinding noise. She 
guessed that once again there was dis¬ 
aster at sea, and she hurried out into 
the dark and foggy night. 

Half a mile from her home the Trito 
had run ashore on a reef near Start 
Point, Devon. The rocks arc about 
200 feet high at this point. Miss Trout 
must have been exceedingly relieved 
to hear, in answer to her hail, that all 
was well. She at once rang up the 
Start Rocket Brigade to tell them of 
the Trito’s plight and position. No 
need for rescue work this time, but how 
it must have reminded her of that appal¬ 
ling day in the war when she saw a 
steamer sink before her eyes. 

Terrific Explosion 

She was out mackerel fishing, with 
only a ten-year-old cousin in the boat 
with her, when a terrific explosion almost 
stunned them. A little farther out to 
sea a German submarine had torpedoed 
a British tramp. She at once turned her 
boat toward the wreckage, and though 
not quite knowing what might happen 
next she rowed in among that horror. 
She heard a cry, and found a coloured 
sailor on the point of drowning, and 
managed to pull him into the boat. 

Six others had clambered on to a 
raft, and though she could not rescue 
these she stayed by them till some 
other boat came along to pick them up. 
Then she set sail for home, to find the 
tide now against her, the sea rough, and 
the wind boisterous. She had a terrible 
struggle to get back, but she managed 
it, and that is how she won licr O.B.E. 
during the war. 

TRYING WINS IN THE END 
The Struggle Behind Patty 
Price’s Recital 

The room seemed full of South 
African sunshine when Patty Price 
gave her recital in London of Songs and 
Sketches of Childhood illustrated by 
amusing lantern slides. It was one of the 
jolliest affairs we remember, and there 
was not a dull moment. 

When this clever South African girl 
came to England Messrs Bumpus 
invited her to give an entertainment 
in the room over their big London book¬ 
shop which has become such a centre 
of literary life. 

All the best rhymes and poems and 
nonsense songs written for children are 
in Patty Price’s repertory, and her own 
verses on The Afrikaner Little Boy, 
written with touching sympathy and 
humour, delighted the audience. Of all 
literature for children her chief love is 
The Littlcst One, by Marion St John 
Webb, which she declares to be one of 
the best books ever written for a child. 
At present it is eclipsed by more fashion¬ 
able books, but she believes there is a 
future for it as a nursery classic. 

The value of the work Patty Price is 
doing by spreading among the children of 
the Empire a love of good music and 
literature is appreciated by the National 
Council of Education of Canada, ■which 
has invited her to tour that country as 
its guest. 

It is dogged that docs it. Patty 
Price’s success is hard won. Three times 
she came to England, after working hard 
to save for her passages, and each time 
an unexpected calamity forced her to 
return to South Africa before she was 
able to give a performance in-London. 
But she went on trying, and when she 
had saved enough to come a fourth time 
she came again, and this time she 
succeeded. 


A PLUMBER STOPS 
A LEAK 

Detective Work in 
Winchester 

THE SWORD THAT WAS 
LEFT BEHIND 

Calling in a plumber saved a very 
much more serious leakage than a drop 
of water the other day in the City 
Museum at Winchester. 

The plumber was up a ladder repairing 
a pipe when he noticed an ancient¬ 
looking sword lying on top of one of the 
exhibition cases. 

“ That’s funny 1 ” he thought, and he 
mentioned the fact to an attendant. 

The sword was lying on top of the 
case of Bronze Age .exhibits, and on 
being brought down and examined was 
found to be an exact copy of a fine 
bronze sword inside the case. It had 
been made of aluminium with touches 
of black and green paint to make it look 
ancient. 

Attempt To Pick the Lock 

The lock of the case was next 
examined, and it was found that some¬ 
body had tried to pick it, had tried and 
failed, or probably someone else came 
into tile room at that moment and the 
imitation sword was hastily hidden on 
top of the case to wait a better oppor¬ 
tunity. The thief could not be expected 
to take into reckoning such a hostile 
agency as a plumber on a ladder. 

Museums arc on their guard now 
against visitors with clever imitation 
specimens in their pockets, but unfortu¬ 
nately it is too late at Devizes, where 
the Wiltshire Archaeological Society 
has already discovered that worthless 
substitutes have been left in its 
museum in the place of some valuable 
bronze spearheads and axes. It is a 
shame, for the Devizes Museum is one 
of the very best in all England. We 
were there the other day and found it 
all entrancing. 


BRAVE VON ZOBELTITZ 
A German Something Like 
Sir Walter Scott 

A life-story which reminds us a little 
of Sir Walter Scott’s has just closed in 
Germany. Herr Fedor von Zobeltitz 
has diecf at 76. 

His family had for a long time owned 
a country estate in Prussia, but they 
became so poor that at last they had to 
sell it. Von Zobeltitz left the army and 
set to work to make money with his 
pen. Articles, sketches, novels, and 
plays he poured out, all in the hope of 
making enough money to buy back the 
beloved lost acres. The novels became 
a success. Von Zobeltitz achieved his 
dream, and could buy back the old home. 

Then he was happy indeed. The 
long years of hard work and disappoint¬ 
ment and snubs and final triumph were 
forgotten in the joy of owning his bit of 
Germany once more. 

Then, just as his partner’s bank¬ 
ruptcy struck down the Laird of Abbots¬ 
ford, so the inflation ruined Von 
Zobeltitz. Although be clung to it as 
long as possible, he was obliged to sell 
the family estate once more, 

He set to work again, but times had 
changed, and his books now appealed 
to a smaller public. In the end he was 
an old man living among a great many 
books in a tiny Berlin flat, still brave 
and hopeful. He was not a giant like 
Scott, but there was something of 
Scott’s spirit in the way he set to work 
to build up the ruins of his hope again. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 
C.N, each week to any child on Earth 


March 8, 1034 

JAPAN’S DEFENCE 

Why She Sends Out 
Cheap Goods 

HER URGENT NEED OF A 
GREATER MARKET 

A great Japanese industrialist has been 
stating Japan's case against the countries who 
are protesting against the flood of cheap goods 
she is sending out all over the world. 

This is what Mr Okada has to say of it; 
he is in England on a cotton delegation. 

Our problem is conditioned by two 
factors, which are fundamental and in¬ 
escapable ; a rapidly-growing popula¬ 
tion and great poverty of natural 
resources. 

Our population is growing at the rate 
of about 1,000,000 a year. The natural 
resources for the purpose of feeding, 
clothing, and housing this population 
arc poor. 

At the moment we arc able to pro¬ 
duce our staple food, but when it comes 
to clothing we arc more dependent on 
imports. We produce large quantities 
of silk, but cotton and woollen fabrics 
are what clothe the bulk of our people. 
We have to import every ounce of cotton 
and wool. For artificial silk we are 
largely dependent on foreign supplies 
of wood pulp. 

Food and Clothing 

Thus for the first two of the three 
primary necessities of life—food and 
clothing—we cannot supply all our own 
needs out of our home resources. 
Furthermore, most of our timber, iron, 
steel, and coal has to be imported. 

Thus, to balance our trade, we are 
forced to increase our industrial exports. 
There is no salvation for Japan in 
emigration. Anti-immigration laws exist 
in almost all the principal countries of 
the world. 

Complaint is made about the low 
prices of our exported goods. They are 
economic prices, and the manufacturers 
make a satisfactory profit. Sweating 
of labour no more exists in Japan than 
it does in any other civilised country. 

The Japanese live a simple and frugal 
life, but it would be rash to say that a 
Japanese gets less enjoyment out of life 
than a European or an American. 


A STEEL MAN ON STEEL 
Grave Reflection on a 
Great Industry 

LOSING OUR IRON SCEPTRE 

How much the British iron and steel 
industry needs material reorganisation 
may be gathered from a thing said by 
the chairman of the Whitehead Iron and 
Steel Company. We give his own words ; 

There is in this country only one 
really modern billet mill, and the re¬ 
mainder of the output is produced in 
plants ivhich are, with few exceptions, 
totally unsuited for the purpose. 

A Billet is a bar of metal drawn from 
the mass or lump, which is called a 
Bloom. 

It is not a little disconcerting that 
such a reflection on our methods should 
be made by one engaged in a great 
industry, Iron and steel reorganisation 
will be useless if it docs not affect 
methods of output as well as prices, 
quotas, and marketing. 

Sir William Firth, the great iron¬ 
master, says the industry needs State 
control to overcome its difficulties at 
home and abroad. 

Mr Charles Mitchell, another authority, 
says the trade will not have Government 
control, and that it needs only the 
continuance of high import duties, being 
fully able to reorganise itself. 

The National Government made sound 
reorganisation a condition of their grant 
of a special import duty, but it appears 
that it is not proving easy to eliminate 
wasteful producers and to concentrate 
output in the best plants. 
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WONDERFUL MIRA 

STAR BLAZES UP 

Flames Leap Out Hundreds of 
Thousands of Miles 

OUTBURST 163 YEARS AGO 

By tho O.N. Astronomer 

That wonderful star Mira in Cetus 
has blazed up (as forecasted in the C.N. 
of December g) and may be seen as 
soon as it is dark low in the "western sky. 

At tho time of writing Mira appeared 
of nearly third magnitude, and may be 
easily found with the aid of our star- 
map. The star is some way to the right 
of Orion, at a much lower altitude and 
at. about .twice the distance away that 
Rigel is from Betelgeusc. 

There five stars will be seen occupying 
about half tho area of the sky that 
Orion does. All are of medium bright-' 
ness, but Alpha in 
Cetus is the brightest 
and Delta the faint¬ 
est, Mira being the 
lowest and forming a 
triangle with Delta 
and Alpha in Pisces. 

Three months ago 
this star was not visi¬ 
ble to the naked eye ; 
the heavens appeared 
a blank just there, though the com¬ 
bustion had begun ten weeks before. 

Then the cooler, less luminous cloud 
masses which enveloped this colossal sun 
were being rent, and flaming gases, 
chiefly hydrogen, were shooting upward 
•from all over the incandescent area of 
fire mist beneath the less luminous cloud 
masses. These flames shoot upward at 
terrific speeds for hundreds of thousands 
of miles, as may be seen on a very much 
smaller scale on our far more quiescent 
Sun with tho aid of the spectroscope. 

During the last five months greater 
and greater has grown this vast up¬ 
heaval, until now Mira is pouring out a 
volume of light and heat over a thousand 
times greater than in September; that 
is, as observed by us, for these events, 
as we know, actually occurred 163 years 
ago. The outburst is now expected to 
have reached its maximum. 

The erupted gases, having cooled some¬ 
what in the higher regions above Mira's 
surface, will begin to fall back and form 
descending cloud masses, with occasional 
but diminishing outbursts as Mira’s 
light is seen to decline. This it will not 
be possible to observe to any extent 
on this occasion, because Mira will soon 
be setting before the sky is dark enough 
to perceive the star. However, in eleven 
months time a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity will occur, when wo shall be able 
to observe the succeeding conflagration, 
the one that happened 162 years ago. 

Revealed by Spectroscopy 

Such is the state of things revealed by 
spectroscopy and the interferometer as 
occurring on that colossal sun, which, if 
as near to us as our Sun, would cover 
more than half the sky. Now though 
Mira, whose name means wonderful, 
is thus singled out among the stars, 
it is not alone in possessing this mar¬ 
vellous property of excessive periodic 
outburst, for actually nearly 800 such 
stars arc known ; but nearly all of them 
arc so remote that they never appear 
very bright. Many rise to between fifth 
and sixth magnitude only, so as to 
become just perceptible to the naked eye 
as very faint stars, while their maxima 
arc frequently too irregular to predict 
with any precision. Moreover, a largo 
number never reach naked-eye visibility 
at all, although they are just as great 
and magnificent examples as Mira. Such 
stars have to be systematically watched 
for over long periods with telescopic aid. 

It is fortunate that Mira and a few 
others, such as Chi in Cygnus, are 
sufficiently near to entertain us, but 
when it is remembered that the unaided 
eye perceives only at most 4000 stars 
out of a total of about 2000 million known 
to exist in our Universe, it is not to be 
wondered at that we see so few of the 
Mira type. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Loss ot the Birkenhead 

FEBRUARY 26, 1852 

An English troopship was wrecked off the 
Cape of Good Hope on February 2 6 , 1852. 
The men, over 400 in number, having put tiie 
women and children in the boats, went down 
at their posts. Their heroism is commemorated 
in this poem by Sir Francis If Doyle. 

O igiit on our flank the crimson Sun 
went down ; 

The deep sea rolled around in dark 
repose ; 

When, like the wild shriek from some 
captured town, 

A cry of women rose. 

The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard 
and fast, 

Caught without hope upon a hidden 
rock ; 

Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when 
through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 

And ever like base cowards, who leave 
their ranks 

In danger’s hour, before the rush of 
steel, 

Drifted away disorderly the planks 
From underneath Tier keel. 

So calm the air, so calm and still the 
flood, 

That low down in its blue translucent 
glass 

We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst 
for blood, 

Pass slowly, then repass. 

They tarried, the waves tarried for 
their prey! 

The sea turned one clear smile I Like 
things asleep 

Those dark shapes in the azure silence 
lay 

As quiet as the deep. 

Then amid oath and prayer, and rush 
and wreck, 

Faint screams, faint questions waiting 
no reply, 

Our Colonel gave the word, and on the 
deck 

Formed us in line to die.' . , , 

So we made women with their children 
g°- 

The oars ply back again, and yet again ; 
While, inch by inch, the drowning 
ship sank low, 

Still under steadfast men. . . . 

The brave who died 
They sleep as well beneath that purple 
tide 

As others under turf; 

They sleep as well! and, roused from 
their wild grave, 

Wearing their wounds like stars, shall 
rise again, 

Joint-heirs with Christ, because they 
bled to save 

His weak ones, not in vain. 


FOUR TRADES DOING BETTER 

Trade Returns show a big rise in the 
imports of raw materials. 

In January imports of this sort were 
worth £6,292,000 more than in January 
last year. The chief increases were in 
cotton, wool, timber, hides and skins. 
Sales abroad of British goods were also 
better, the total exports amounting to 
£31,609,000 against £29,205,000 in 1933 

In January as compared with last 
year iron and steel gained £206,000, 
machinery £552,800, woollen goods 
£573,00°, vehicles £472,000. But 
cotton goods fell by £201,000, and coal 
by £172,000. 


A NEW DIANA 

ZOO PET CHANGES 
HER WAYS 

The Biggest King Cobra Ever 
Seen in the Menagerie 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

When the Zoo was presented last 
autumn with a remarkably tame tigress 
there was considerable speculation as to 
how she would react to life in a mena¬ 
gerie, for this animal, Diana, had been 
kept as a pet in India for two years. 

Captured as a tiny cub and reared by 
hand, she had then led the life of an 
ordinary domestic pet. She had wan¬ 
dered free in the house, slept on her 
owner’s bed, gone for walks on a lead, 
and been taken for rides in a car ; and 
she was not only friendly toward 
strangers but tolerant toward other 
animals who would normally have been 
her natural prey. Further, Diana ap¬ 
peared to have no liking for her own 
kind, for once when her owner had sent 
her for a short time to the Calcutta Zoo 
she had been frightened by the noise of 
the other great cats. 

After the Voyage 

That she would take kindly to a zoo 
was not to be expected. She had hated 
life in the Calcutta Zoo, and when she 
was shut up in a box to be sent to- Eng¬ 
land she was quite dangerous. However, 
she enjoyed the voyage, for her fellow- 
passengers made a great fuss of her ; 
she arrived at the Zoo in a thoroughly 
amiable frame of mind. 

Although rather bewildered by her 
new surroundings she was perfectly 
tame at first, and for a week or so after 
her arrival gave the impression that she 
would settle down and become a Zoo 
pet, for she liked being stroked and 
petted through the bars. 

But then Diana began to grow less and 
less reliable. She was nervous of the 
sounds of the Lion House and disliked the 
opening and shutting of the communi¬ 
cating doors. She looked at visitors with 
dislike, and now this unhappy tigress is 
one of the worst-tempered animals in the 
Lion House. She is friendly enough with 
her keepers, but as soon as visitors 
appear she snarls viciously and her paws 
are ever ready to strike out at anyone 
who seems likely to touch her. 

A False Alarm 

A consignment of reptiles from Malaya 
has provided the Zoo with one of the 
largest venomous snakes ever seen in 
the menagerie. It is a hamadryad, or 
king cobra, 14 feet long and propor¬ 
tionally thick; and as a hamadryad 
measuring 12 feet 7 inches long which 
was presented to the Zoo in tho autumn 
was considered to be an exceptionally 
fine specimen the newcomer is naturally 
regarded as a giant. 

The consignment also included another 
smaller hamadryad, a spitting cobra, 
two pythons, and a number of less im¬ 
portant snakes, and they all travelled 
together in the same crate. It was a 
specially good type of crate and thought 
to be escape-proof, yet when the ship 
arrived at the docks tho Zoo received a 
request for tho services of a skilled 
keeper, as one of the snakes was at large. 

But when the keeper got there, in¬ 
stead of the deadly cobra he had feared, 
he discovered the fugitive to be nothing 
more terrifying than a small harmless 
snake. It had been dead for some days, 
and had no connection with the reptiles 
bound for the Zoo. 


A MAORI TOPS THE CLASS 

A Maori boy tied with a form-mate of 
English descent for first place in English 
at the Hastings High School, New 
Zealand. 

He was loudly applauded when he 
went \ip to the stage to receive his 
certificate at the school’s prize-giving. 



lhe oosition ol Mira 


II 


Off to School 
with Health 
and Energy 

L ET your children start the day with 
j an abundant store of energy. Give 
them ‘ Ovaltine ’ as their breakfast 
beverage. ‘Ovaltine’ is supremely rich 
in the nutritive elements which arc 
essential for building up reserves of 
strength and vitality—the best protection 
against coughs, colds and other ailments. 

‘ Ovaltine’ is scientifically prepared from 
the highest qualities of malt extract, 
creamy milk and new-laid eggs, with a 
cocoa flavouring. Although imitations 
are made to look like ‘ Ovaltine,’ there 
are extremely important differences. 

/ Ovaltine’ does not contain 
Household Sugar. Furthermore, 
it does not contain Starch. Nor 
does it contain Chocolate, or a 
large percentage of Cocoa. 

Remember these facts. Remember also 
that the proprietors of' Ovaltine ’ have a 
world-wide reputation as specialists in 
the science of nutrition. 

For all these reasons ‘ Ovaltine ’ stands 
in a class by itself. Reject substitutes 
—there is nothing “ just as good.” 

OV/flLTlNE 

Gives Energy and 
Robust Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

PCS 2 
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Now’s the time to win a 

MEDAL OF HONOUR 


At school and hard at work, perhaps with just a little 
extra effort you may gain the coveted golden victorious cross. 
It is given to members of Daily Sketch League of Youth 
for distinction in every branch of endeavour. For courage, 
for self-discipline and self-sacrifice, for artistic achievement 
for excelling in sport. Amy and Jim Mollison, as seniors, 
were awarded medals, and possibly you, as a Junior Leaguer, 
can earn one too. 

First you must join the League of Youth and, fill in the form 
attached right now. Then, when you get your badge and 
membership book, you arc immediately eligible and become 
entitled to free entry as a League of Youth member to more places 
of enjoyment than you ever dreamt of. 

MOW IS IT DONE? 

Well, Daily Sketch realizes that all young 'people need 
encouragement. You can’t expect them to become splendid 
citizens just because Daily Sketch says so. You can’t 
expect them even to work for the famous Medal of Honour 
without letting them enjoy themselves at the same time. 
But once they get in the way Daily Sketch believes it will be 
so fascinating that they’ll continue the habit—and be in 
position to gain this Emblem. And they’ll learn the way 
—and it’s fairly simple in the Membership Book given free 
to each member. 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

Directly you arc enrolled and receive your beautiful scarlet 
and oxydised silver badge and book you can go to ever so 
many jolly places free of charge. A-hundred of them are 
' listed in the handy diary-dictionary-cncyclopaedia that you 
receive free and that you can slip into your pocket (and what 
a lot of useful information it gives you) immediately you are 
enrolled. And Daily Sketch is preparing, also free, for Junior 
Members a number of delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free entry places of entertainment mentioned in 
the book (which tells you all about the League as well), arc : 
Zoos, Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, Matinees, Pleasure 
Palaces, Circuses, Talkies, and a lot more. 

Read about it every day in the Daily Sketch (Children’s 
Page), but so as not to miss any of the fun first fill in the 
membership form and become a Junior Member. 

Join the League 
to-day and you can 
immediately enjoy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending i /- P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. (After 
the cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest of 
your shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds 
Fund' for the pro¬ 
vision of wireless 
sets in Children’s 
Hospitals; some 25 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. Fine 
work!) 

Get all your friends to come in with you too—it’s great! 



Membership 
No. 

DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 



Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY.— Fill In this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send lb with 1/- 
Postal Order— enclosing a lid. Btampcd addressed 
envelope (fairly large)-~to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray's Inn Iload, London, W.O.l, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “Good Deeds Fund." Ail 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section- 
over 15 and up to any ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges In London and 
throughout' tlio country. 


Name... 


Date of 
Joining.... 


Blrlh- 

.day. 


My P.O. No. is... 


Make your P.O. pnvabjo to '* Daily Sketch League 


of Youth," and cross 


& Co." 


O. 


USING UP THE BITS 

HOW SMALL THINGS 
LEAD TO GREAT 

Yesterday’s Waste May Make 
an Industry Tomorrow 

FROM A GERMAN BATTLESHIP 
TO A BRITISH FAIR. 

A romance of industry lies behind 
the fact that Lister’s of Dursley, the 
well-known agricultural engineers, have 
been exhibiting cooper-craft work at the 
British Industries Fair. 

• In the making of butter churns there 
is always a certain number of odd bits 
of timber left over. From the churn-. 
maker’s point of view they are a waste 
product. 

Lister’s, who are one of the biggest 
makers of dairy equipment in the 
Empire, do not like waste. So, to use 
up the odd ends of planks, they ,started 
a cooper-craft factory. They, turned out 
very beautiful work, wooden bowls, for 
instance, and tubs for flowers find shrubs, 
and garden seats. 

At first their output was on a compara¬ 
tively small scale. The firm was concen¬ 
trating on oil engines and lighting plants 
and auto-trucks, which were much more 
profitable to them. And yet the industry 
grew in size and importance. 

Three Ancient Men-of-War 

Soon the demand exceeded the Supply, 
for the timber available from other 
departments was limited in quantity. 

So Lister’s found themselves com-. 
polled to look about for suitable timber 
to supplement their own supplies. It 
had to be of the best quality, hard and 
highly seasoned. 

They found what they wanted in old 
battleships, and, after elaborate tests, 
bought up a large quantity of teak from 
three ancient men-of-war, H.M.S.Ganges, 
the last sailing ship to serve as a sea¬ 
going flagship; the Terrible, whose 
guns helped to relieve Ladysmith ; and 
the Birmingham, of Jutland and Dogger 
Bank fame. They obtained some, too, 
from the Hindenburg, the flagship of 
the German Fleet, which was surren¬ 
dered at the end of the war. 

They then extended their “ lines," 
and as well as offering flower-pots, 
garden seats, tables, and chairs, they 
now offer candlesticks, book-rests, golf 
club stands, paper knives, and many 
other things. 

So a new industry has been estab¬ 
lished at Dursley, and thus it is that 
parts of a German battleship have been 
on view at the British Industries Fair. 

SHIPS OF THE AIR 
The Biggest Zeppelin Yet 

Count Zeppelin, who built his first 
airship in 1906, when he made a flight of 
60 miles in two hours, died in 1917, and 
his name is still used by the Zeppelin 
Company of Germany which built the 
famous Graf Zeppelin. 

This vessel has made many successful 
cruises, undeterred by the sad fate which 
has destroyed so many other and am¬ 
bitious airships. 

The Zeppelin Company is now com¬ 
pleting a new Zeppelin over 800 feet long 
which is claimed to be the biggest airship 
ever made. With her crew she will carry 
85 people and is expected to do 80 miles 
an hour. She will carry fuel enough to 
give her a range of 8000 miles. 

Petrol will not be used, to avoid the 
terrible fire danger; the engines arc to 
use crude oil. Fifty passengers will be 
accommodated in her 25 cabins. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the big 
balloon will not be filled with inflam¬ 
mable hydrogen. 

In America, also, despite the grave 
disasters that have befallen her airships,, 
the Government has constructed another 
giant airship, which has already com¬ 
pleted lier trials. 


A LITTLE LAND OWNED 
BY THE WASHINGTONS 

TITLE-DEED SIGNED BY 
GEORGE’S ANCESTOR 

New Light Thrown on the 
Prosperity of the Family 

ROYAL SEAL AS A CHILD’S TOY 

Another link of the chain binding the 
ancestors of George Washington'to Eng¬ 
land has been found. 

Captain Edward Gaston, an American 
antiquary, has discovered in the attic 
of an old house at Banbury the title-deed 
of 1C04 to Warwickshire property which 
descended from his mother to Lawrence 
Washington, grandfather of John, who 
emigrated to America. George Washing¬ 
ton was the great-grandson of John. 

A House Still Standing 

The title-deed relates to the property 
Elizabeth Lighte of Radway in War¬ 
wickshire brought to her husband on 
their marriage in 1564, a farm with 400 
acres at Bishops Itcliington. The 
house still stands, retaining most of its 
Tudor bricks and chimneys. It is not 
certain whether Elizabeth and her 
husband Robert lived in the house, for 
their son Lawrence was born in 15G8 at 
Sulgrave Manor, the home of the grand¬ 
father after whom lie was named, and 
they were living there in 1610 when the 
manor was transferred to a nephew. 

The discovery throws light on a 
mystery which has long puzzled students 
of the story of the Washingtons ol 
Sulgrave. Lawrence died in 1616, 
leaving a widow and 17 children. His 
mother had died, but his father, who 
had married again, survived him. How 
was it that he ignored this large family 
when he made his will in 1620, leaving 
nearly everything to his second wife’s 
children? Doubtless because they had 
been provided for by this estate. 

Page To Charles Stuart 

We know they fared well, for we 
find Margaret, the widow’s, name on a list 
of subscriptions of 1620 to the expansion 
of what is now Pembroke College; one 
of her sons became a page to Charles 
Stuart, two became knights, and Law¬ 
rence, in whom all Americans are 
interested, as ancestor of tlieir first 
President, was at Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Ho, too, was a strong follower 
of Charles, losing his living of Purleigh 
in 1643 in his cause and dying ten years 
later at Maldon, where he lies in some 
unmarked grave. How horrified would 
he have been to know that his great- 
great-grandson was to win a war against 
an. English king I 

A Box of Old Papers 

This new document is the second 
which has turned up at Banbury in 
recent years. Over six years ago a 
farmer bought a box of old papers at a 
sale for a shilling, and among them found 
a deed of 1597 relating to a sale of land 
at Sulgrave by Lawrence Washington. 
Other deeds of the family are to be seen 
at Sulgrave Manor, the national monu¬ 
ment to George Washington, and we 
hope this new document will find its 
home among them. Its finder describes 
it as a fine example of Jacobean writing 
and says the Englishman from whom he 
bought it had allowed his children to 
play with the royal seal as a toy I 


IS RUSSIA SECOND ? 

The Russian Government claims that 
Russian industry is now only second 
to that of the United States in output. 

For 1932 the value of the Soviet 
industrial output is put at 34,300 
million roubles. The output of heavy 
industry is said to be four times as great 
as in 1913. 

In 1913 Russia had 859 journals with 
a total circulation of only 2,700,000. 
Now there are 7000 journals with a 
total circulation of 40,000,000. Book¬ 
printing has increased ten times. 
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MILK FOR ALL OUR 
CHILDREN 

Why Throw It Away ? 

GROWING SUPPORT FOR 
A GREAT IDEA 

The C.N. in January pleaded that if 
all our elementary schoolchildren were 
to receive a pint of milk daily it would 
mean an addition to demand of over 
20 million gallons a month, which 
would help to dispose of what is now a 
surplus production by our dairy-farmers. 

We rejoice to see that The Times, 
in a powerful leading article, supports 
this plan, at least to the extent of a 
daily half-pint. It says’: 

" What might, have been out of the 
question a few years ago wears a 
different look today. The cost will 
depend upon many factors. Above all, 
the schools will be taking milk which 
otherwise would go to the manufactories 
at unremunerative prices. Taking .this 
into account it should bo possible 
to supply the child’s half-pint, if 
unbottlcd, at a relatively low price. 
There is more than one method by which 
the cost could be met, and the Exchequer 
need not necessarily be involved.” 

Minimum Standard of Health 

There should be no question of 
surplus mill: in such a country as ours. 
We ought to be consuming more and 
not less milk than is now produced. 

In Parliament, too, there is much 
support for the proposal. Members 
belonging to several parties are urging 
the Government to carry out a pro¬ 
gramme to secure a Minimum Standard 
of. Health for children. The points are : 

1 . Providing a daily ration of fresh milk 
for all children. : 

.2. Making compulsory the powers to 
provide school meals. 

3. Increasing substantially the allowances 
for the children of the, unemployed. 

4 . Encouraging the extension, on municipal 

housing estates, of rent rebates' where the 
family income is insufficient. • ; 

This is a non-party programme in 
defence of the child which makes a 
strong appeal to good sense. 

THE NQRDICULOUS 
Is Hitler a Pure German? 
SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT 

Herr Hitler was bound to make himself 
ridiculous, and certainly he has done it. 

The Hitler creed of Nordicism, which 
assumes that there is a Nordic or superior 
race to which alt true Germans belong, 
so giving them a natural overlordship 
of the world, does not hold water scien¬ 
tifically, for, whatever the truth about 
Nordics, it is clear that Germany, like 
alPother nations, contains a great variety 
of peoples. 

The humour of the Nordic theory in 
relation to Herr Hitler is this. As the 
famous philosopher Nietzsche pictured 
him, the true Nordic is a " big blonde 
beast,” fair or ruddy, and is supposed 
to be descended from the legendary 
gentlemen who delighted in killing, and 
who used the skulls of their slain 
enemies as drinking-cups. 

But Herr Hitler’s hair is actually black ! 

A serious thing this for a true Nordic, 
and one needing to be specially coun¬ 
tered. So wo find the Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda arid Public Enlightenment 
setting to work to save His master and 
the master of all pure Germans. lie has 
issued a special official proclamation to 
all whom it may concern, thus : 

Blondness is no test for Nordicism. The 
present craze for blondness should be de¬ 
plored. 

■ People contemplating marriage should 
pay less attention to the outer appearance 
of their future mates and .more to their 
family trees. 

- ■■ And there we are. ■ We sec how small 
a margin separates'the sublime from the 
Nordicufous. 
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THE DAILY HEROISMS 

Two Fine Fellows 

OUT IN THE RIVER AND 
DOWN IN THE PIT 

We could fill the C.N. with brave deeds, 
just as Arthur Mcc’s Thousand Heroes 
is each week filled with brave lives. 

Here arc two more out of tlie many of 
the last few weeks. 

An 18-year-old' lad, William Sarson, 
saw a capsized dinghy ..with a man 1 
clinging to it between Birkenhead and 
Rock Ferry in the Mersey, about a mile 
from shore. 

He threw off his clothes, plunged into 
the ice-cold water, and swam to the 
dinghy, which was being carried on the 
tide. He reached it, helped the man to 
squat on top of it, found a tow rope, and 
them swam the mile back to shore 
pulling man and boat after him. Rescuer 
and rescued were exhausted when they 
reached land, but both were safe. 
Overcome By Gas 

The scene of the other brave deed 
is that scene of innumerable heroisms, 
the coalpit. Someone came running to 
Dr J. C. Hallman to say that three 
officials were down in a disused part of 
Rotherham Main Colliery, overcome by 
an escape of gas. The doctor strapped 
a rescue apparatus to his back, and with 
other brave men from the local collieries 
went down the shaft. He entered the 
danger zone and applied oxygen and 
artificial respiration to the unconscious 
men. For four hours he worked in that 
dark hole to save their lives, and then 
had the joy of seeing them sufficiently 
recoveted to be taken to the surface and 
along to the hospital. 

It was so nearly a tragedy in this 
colliery, which is a tragedy in itself, for 
where 3000 were once employed only 60 
men are now at work keeping the pit 
in some sort of condition till better times 
allow it to be opened again. 

OUR SLOW-MOVING 
PARLIAMENT 
Why Not Quicken It Up ? 

Many well-known people have joined 
in a manifesto in defence of Liberty 
and Democracy which denounces dic¬ 
tatorship and pleads, for better demo¬ 
cratic machinery. 

They deplore Fascism and all attacks 
on personal liberty; but,' on the other 
hand, they feel that Democracy is not 
well served. They put it in this way : 

We believe that there is an increasing 
number of men and women of all parties, or of 
none, who would be pleased to see the Parlia¬ 
mentary machine used for swift and far- 
reaching measures if the programme of such 
measures were submitted to them on its 
merits alone. 

They are alienated by threats of revo¬ 
lutionary action or arbitrary repression, but 
they are ready to respond to a bold lead in 
which they are asked for intelligent cooperation 
and not brow-beaten into unintelligent sub¬ 
mission. It would be a disaster if so unrivalled 
an opportunity were ruined for lack of such 
leadership. 

We believe that at this moment we have in 
Britain a public that is anxious beyond all 
precedent for calm, efficient, and active 
leadership. This public is ready to respond, 
to the methods of reason by supporting a 
courageous, constructive, and democratic lead. 

The first thing to bo done, these 
people think, is to reform Parliament 
so that it can act quickly in the -leader¬ 
ship of Democracy. 

Democracy, the rule of the people by 
the people, ought to fashion a method 
by which it can choose its leaders and 
give those' leaders - opportunity to act. 
Does Party Government servo this great 
purpose ? 



for Boys and Girls who like 


FRY'S 

CHOCOLATE CREAM 


Prizes! Prizes!! Prizes! I! Fifteen hun¬ 
dred of them waiting ! If you want a 
big Tuck Box, full of delicious things 
to eat from Fry’s, enter this Grand 
Competition to-day. Ask at the sweet 
shop for Fry’s Big New Id. Bar of 
Chocolate Cream, and get your free 
entry form with it. No entrance fee. 

Only one simple picture puzzle to solve. 

Competitors will be divided into three 
age-groups — A for entrants not over 
8 , B for ages 9 to 12 , C for ages 13 to 
15 . No one over 15 may enter! Get a id. bar of Fry’s Chocolate Cream to-day and 
use the entry form which comes with it. 1,500 prizes—and every boy and girl has an 
equal chance. 

FIRST PRIZES 

50 TUCK BOXES 



crammed with good things from Fry's 


SECOND PRIZES 

200 SELECTION BOXES 


CONSOLATION PRIZES 

1,250 J Li BLOCKS 

of Fry's Milk Chocolate 


J. S. FRY & SONS LIMITED, SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 

C.R.II6. 24134 


Stories of Great Courage 

In this week's issue of Arthur Mce’s Heroes arc told the stories of the 
following among others: 

Andreas llofer ■ 

The Man of the Hills 
Who Fought Napoleon 

Titus Livius 

The Writer of a 
Hundred Lost Books 

Robert Edwin Peary 

He Found the North 
Pole 

. George Washington 

Father of the World’s 
Greatest Republic 

St Patrick 

The Fiery cross in 
a Hostile Land 

Thomas Newcomen 

He harnessed the 

Power of Steam 

Stephen Langton 

He Framed the Great 
Charter 

Sacajawea 

She Blazed the Trail 
Through the Rockies 

Arthur Mee’s lOOO HEROES 

Issued in weekly parts every Friday, Sixpence, 


/ 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 


A New Serial Story © 

CHAPTER 9 
Renny Shows His Hand 
Meil dropped down below tlie wall. It 
* ’ was pitch dark'there and he felt sure 
he could not be seen. . 

But the next moment came the flash of a 
torch and by its light he saw Renny’s.liead 
above the wall. It was no good trying to 
hide any longer, and Neil jumped up. He 
felt rather a fool. 

“ I knew you were there/' said Renny 
coolly. "No need to be scared of me, 
Forsyth.” 

" It.wasn't you I was scared of," returned 
Neil curtly. “ It was someone much more 
dangerous." 

Renny laughed. “ In that case you might 
as well come over. I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

That's more than I do,” Neil answered. 

Renny merely laughed again. ” I can't 
force yon to talk, Forsyth ; all the same, 
you'll find it much better to have a few words 
with me.” 

On second thoughts Neil decided that 
perhaps the man was right, At any rate, 
lie himself would know where ho stood. He 
vaulted to the top of the wall and dropped 
lightly down. “ What have you got to 
say ? ” he asked bluntly. 

“We can’t talk-here," said Renny. 
"Will you come to my place ? I’m in 
rooms. You needn’t be nervous,” he added, 
as Neil hesitated, " my landlady is a respect¬ 
able old lady, by name Mrs Mackinnon. 
The house is in the middle of the street.” 

Neil did not trust Renny an inch, but ho 
knew lie was speaking, the truth. 

" All right," he said briefly, and the two 
started back down the street. Renny 
stopped at the door of a decent-looking 
house, unlocked it, and took Neil into a 
room on the left. It was small but very 
clean and tidy, and a good fire was burning 
in the grate. : 

" What made you play that dirty trick 
on Grant and . myself /. ’’ demanded Neil. 

The question was abrupt* even rude, , but 
Neil, who was no fool, noticed that the ruder 
lie was the better Renny sceme.d to, like it. 
The man bothered him. Renny was well, 
dressed, seemed well, educated, and had; a 
'sense of humour 

" My .notion was to get Archibald Grant 
into prison." 

Neil stared. It was just what he hail 
suspected, but he had never dreamed of 
Renny confessing like this. 

“ Listen to me,” Renny went on. " Archie 
Grant is no good, and never will be. It 
would be plumb crazy to let him own a 
place like Glen Tallaoli. Anyway, he’s 
younger than Colonel Grant’s other nephew, 
Duncan Mackay, and Duncan’s worth ten 
of him. I’m Duncan’s cousin on his father’s 
side and I’m all for Duncan being the heir.” 

Neil cut in. " It’s Mr Chard you ought to 
be talking to, not me.” 

' " I’ve talked to Chard. It wasn’t a mite 
of lise. He didn’t like Duncan’s father.” 
He, paused and looked hard at Neil. 
“ You’re a straight fellow, Forsyth. The 
reason I got yon here tonight was to tell yon 
the facts. I know the job Chard gave you. 
Y'ou’re to take Archie on a walking tour 
and sec what you can make of him. ' I tell 
you plainly you .won’t make anything of 
him. You’re just wasting your time.” 

Neil was on the point of telling Renny he 
was talking nonsense but lie restrained 
himself. He wanted to know more. ■ 

" I’ve taken the job. I’m well paid for 
it. It’s up to me to see if I can do it,” I 10 
answered quietly. 

: Renny was gazing at him again, and his 
eyes were sharp as a weasel’s. . / 

, " I don't know what Chard is paying you, 
but I’ll give you double as much if you’ll 
give up and go home. 1 No, wait,” he went 
on quickly, as he saw the anger in Neil’s 
face., "'You can go on ahd finish your 
tramp, only when you get back you must 
report to Chard that Grant is a hopeless 
case. That will be no more than the truth, 
anyway'.” 

Neil was boiling. " Suppose I tell , you 
that I don’t consider it hopeless. Suppose 
I say that I tliitik there’s jolly good.stuff 
in Archie Grant. What then, Mr Renny ? ” 

.. Renny shrugged. “ Then I should tell you 
that'you are going to be proved wrong. , I 
like you, Forsyth, and I’d rather have you 
on our side than against' us. ; 'But it 'doesn’t 
really matter. : Nothing, you can do will 
make any difference, No,” lie went on, 
" don’t say anything more now,' Go back 
and sleep on it, and in the morning send me a 
note as to what you decide.” 

Neil was furious to think that anyone 
could believe he would be guilty of such 


© By T. C. Bridges 

treachery. His first impulse was to turn on 
Renny and tell him exactly what he thought 
of him and his precious proposal. Instead, 
he looked down so that Renny should not, 
see his blazing eyes. 

" All right,” he said gruffly, " I’ll think 
it over. But, mind you, I still, believe in 
Archie Grant You’ll have to prove to me 
that Mackay is the better man of the two.” 

“ That’ll be easy,” said Renny, and Neil 
caught relief in his voice. " I’ll fix it for you 
to meet him, Good-night.” He opened the 
door and Neil went out into the fog. 

At first he was so angry that lie could 
hardly think, but as his head cleared he 
felt very grateful that he had managed to 
keep his temper. For the moment he had 
fooled Renny, and this gave him time to do 
something. Before he reached the hotel he 
had decided what to do. . And the first thing 
ho did was to have a short talk with the 
landlord. 

Archie was still dozing in his chair by the 
fire. Flo roused as Neil came into the room. 

" I thought you were never coming back,” 
he complained. " I want to go to bed.” 

” You'd best go at once,” Neil told him. 
" We have to bo up at,five. We’ve got to 
clear out. I’ve ordered a car. We’re driving 
to Pitlochry to take the train,” 

“ I thought this was a walking tour,” said 
Archie. 

“ You'll, get, all the walking you want 
before we’ve finished. One easy day won’t 
hurt you.’-’ ' '. • - • 

“ Easy—when we’ve got to get. up at 
five 1 ” groaned Archie. Y r et, ■ to Neil’s 
surprise, that was all lie said, 1 , . .- 


]7 arly 

sat 


CHAPTER 10 

The Sneak Thief 

next morning Archie 
the platform at 


and Neil 
Pitlochry 


Station waiting for the train from Perth. 

" But you’re not going to fool Renny this 
way,” said Archie sourly. "The driver 
is sure to tell him we came here and took the 
train for Blair Athol.” 

" That’s exactly what I want him to dor 
Only we aren’t going to Blair Athol. We’re 
going right up to Inverness.” 


” To see the monster in Loch Ness ? ” 
asked Archie sarcastically. 

" If you like. Here’s the notion, Archie. 
Inverness is a big place ; lots of people and 
no one will notice 11 s specially. We’ll slip 
off the train quietly, go to some outfitting 
shop and get a change of clothes. Then we 
start afresh. I think it will take Renny all 
his time to find us again.” 

Archie pursed his lips. “ The best thing 
we could do would be to go straight back 
to Glen Tallacli. I’m fed up with messing 
about the country," His face had a sullen, 
dogged expression. He was in one of his 
worst moods. 

" That’s exactly what Renny is hoping 
you’ll do,” Neil said quietly. 

" Why ? ” 

" Gives him a chance to tell Mr Chard 
you’re a slacker.” 

" He doesn’t know anything about the 
reason for this crazy tramp,"retorted Archie. 
“ I tell you I’m fed up. I’m going home.” 

" Then I was right,” sneered Neil. " You 
are a funk.” 

Archie swung round. His fists 
clenched, his face crimson. " I’ll 
you to call me a funk.” 

At that very moment lire train 
thundering in. 

" I’m going on,” said Neil coldly, 
can find your own way back.” 

Aichic bit his lip, " I’m coming if it’s 
only for the pleasure of licking you. And 
I’ll give you double for this.” 

Neil smothered a grin as lie followed 
Archie into a third-class, carriage. Archie 
dropped into a corner anil sat sulking until 
a waiter came along anil asked if they Would 
have breakfast. Then lie woke up. "I’m 
hungry," he growled. 

“ So am T,” agreed Neil. “ Let’s go and 
get something to.eat.” 

Bacon and eggs anil hot coffee made a lot 
of difference to Archie's outlook, and when 
they reached Inverness he was almost 
cheerful.' Neil took him off into the town 
and found a cheap shop of the sort lie'had 
been looking for. Then came another 
struggle, for at first Archie flatly refused 
to part.with his wonderful khaki outfit,.and 
it took Neil all his time and tact to persuade 
him that it was necessary. - 

At last Neil got him into a suit of plain 
grey flannels,.for which he had to pay two 
pounds, and the shopman agreed to post 
the khaki suit back to Glen Tallach. 
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Jacko Scatters the Cabbages 

/''Xne day Jacko took his baby brother 
to play in the park, and when they 
started home again he found they had 
come through the wrong gate. 

“ Bother it ! ” he grunted. “ Now 

we’ve got a long walk.” 

Baby began to cry. He was tired 
out with romping and very peevish. 

Presently he sat down on a doorstep 


cabbages back all round him. Only the 
child’s puckered-up face could be seen. 

" Keep quiet now ! ” ordered Jacko. 

The greengrocer soon returned, caught 
hold of his load and trundled it along. 

Jacko walked behind. 

“ I’ll whisk Baby out when we get 
near home,” he said to himself, chuckling 
at having his arms free. 



“That’s mine ! ” Jacko shouted, grabbing his brother 


and yelled “ Shan’t ! " ever}' time his 
brother told him to move. 

Jacko tried coaxing, then threatening, 
and at last in desperation he picked him 
up and carried him. 

” Cob ! the infant’s no fairy,” groaned 
.Jacko; " Can’t stick much more of 
this,” , lie muttered. 

Suddenly he spied a greengrocer’s 
barrow filled with cabbages, anil in the 
middle was a wooden box containing 
some very large ones. The man was at a 
houso near by, so Jacko had a bright idea. 
'..“.Here, youngster,” he cried.' " You 

shall ride after all.”.- 

Like lightning he emptied the box, 
popped Baby in it. and tucked the 


Just then an old lady came up with a 
large basket. “ I want a nice big cabbage, 
please,” she said. 

, "Certainly, madam,” replied the 
man, reaching toward what ho thought 
was the biggest of.all. Suddenly lie 
looked so scared that he nearly tripped 
backwards. " Crikey ! ” he exploded. 
“ I’m jiggered if the thing’s not moving!” 

Baby screamed, and Jacko . darted 
forward. 

" That’s, mine 1 V,ho shouted, grabbing 
his brother so quickly, that the cabbages 
flew in all directions. One shot'right, iii 
the man’s face, knocking his,hat clean 
off his head. And while he stooped to 
pick it up Jacko and Baby vanished. 


They went into a restaurant anil hail 
lunch, then started off by the road leading 
west to Bcauly. Neil felt happier when 
they were clear of the town. He did not 
think Renny would track them very easily. 

They found a little hotel in which to 
spend the night and for the next three days 
kept going steadily westward. Twice , a 
passing motorist gave them a lift, so that. 
about six on the fourth evening they saw the 
lodge of Garinisli standing on a hillside 
above a small loch. ■ 

"And here’s our tent,” exclaimed Neil, 
pointing. ... 

“ Good job too,” replied Archie gruffly. 
" I'm all in.” 

" You've walked 20 miles today,” said 
Neil. “ You couldn’t have done that a 
week ago..” 

“ Another week and I’ll give you that 
licking," remarked Archie ; but Neil only 
laughed and led the way down to the locli 
shore where the tent was pitched. Drum¬ 
mond, the man whom Mr Chard had 
employed to establish the camp, hail done his 
work well. The tent was on a patch of level 
ground close to a tiny burn; a ditch had 
been dug all round the tent to keep the water 
from running in if it rained, and there were 
good guy ropes to hold it if it blew. Inside 
were two cots with blankets, two folding¬ 
chairs, a folding-table and an oil stove. 
There was a big case of groceries, a bag of 
potatoes, a drum of oil, a Iccttlo, two sauce¬ 
pans and a frying-pan, besides the necessary 
crockery. 

” Every single thing wo want," said Neil, 
looking round very pleased. 

" Except a cook,” returned Archie. 
" Who|s going.to cook for us ? ” * 

" You for one.” . 

1 " Me ! ” exclaimed Archie, in a tone of 
honor. . 

, " Yes; and to start you can fetch a bucket 
of water from the burn while I fill and 
light the stove." 

Archie scowled but obeyed, 

Neil liad the stove going in short order. 
He peeled potatoes, cut them in thin slices 
and fried them with bacon. He made a 
big pot of tea and opened a tin of peaches. 

“ You cook. . .rather well,” said Archie 
condescendingly, as I10 finished, the last ol 
his bacon. 

Any ass can fry bacon,” Noil answered. 
“Making bread’s another job." 

“ But surely wc can buy bread," ex¬ 
claimed Archie. 

“ \ r cs, if you want to walk 15 miles to 
Mulzie. That’s the nearest town, shop, 01 
post office. We’re pretty well off the map 
here.” 

Archie’s face was a picture of dismay. 

“ What a place ! I’m not going to stay 
here, Neil.” 

“ All right. Go ahead,” said Neil. 

"Oh, I’ll stay tonight. I'm tired. I’m 
turning in at once.” 

“ Got to wash up, tidy the place, and make 
our beds first.” 

Archie went sulky again, but Neil insisted, 
Archie’s fingers were all thumbs. Luckily 
the plates were of enamelled iron so he 
couldn't break them, but Neil realised more 
plainly than ever liow helpless the fellow 
was and what a job it was going to be to 
teach him anything useful. It was not that 
Archie was lazy ; lie thought it beneath his 
dignity to wash dishes. He grew sullen, 
and if he had not been so tired there would 
have been trouble. But he really was done, 
and Neil let him off lightly. 

' Neil himself was quite ready for bed and 
was not long after Archie in turning in. 
For a little while lie lay on his cot, enjoying 
the peace and quiet of this lonely, beautiful 
place. Tlie only sound was the faint tinkle 
of the burn tumbling down among its pebbles 
to the loch. It was a most soothing sound 
and soon he was deep in dreamless sleep. 

-When Neil woke the sun had risen. 
Archie was still asleep so Neil got up, took a 
towel, and went down to the loch which lay, 
a sheet of golden glass, in the dawn calm. 
The water was cold but deliciously bracing. 
He swam a few strokes, came out, towelled 
hiihself well and went back to the tent to 
dress. Ho got into his shorts and shirt, 
then turned to light the stove. But his 
matchbox was in his jacket pocket, and he 
picked up the jacket which;he had left 
■hanging on the chair by liis cot. The 
matchbox was there but sorfiething else was 
missing. His wallet was gone. ’ Neil hunted 
round on the floor, then went outside and 
began hunting around. 

Five minutes later lie was back in tlie tent 
and shaking Archie awake. 

"Sdmcone’s been here in tlie night and 
stolen my.wallet,' Archie.” 

•• " Your money, you 'mean ? Nonsense I 
You'vc.dropped it.” . 

I haven’t. A man slipped in here while 
wc were asleep and sneaked it. I’ve found 
his tracks in the soft ground by the burn," 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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YOU SHOULD READ 
THE RIGHT BOOKS 

"but who is to choose the right ones for boys 
and girls ? This is one of the most difticult 
tasks confronting parents and teachers, not to 
mention the children themselves. It was to 
solve this problem that the 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

was formed, and the success it lias won is 
attested in hundreds of enthusiastic letter 
received from members. 

: “ / am very pleased to make my son a 
member of the Junior Book Club for another 
year," writes a mother from Woking. 

“ It has been a great success, and he has 
enjoyed all the books you have sent.” 

“ My daughter has derived the greatest en¬ 
joyment from the books,” says a Lancashire 
parent. 

“ The books are a most welcome addition to 
my school library," writes a school librarian 
at Birchington, “ and so far there has not 
been a dad amongst them.” 

THERE IS NO ENTRANCE FEE 

It costs nothing to join, and the annual sub¬ 
scription is only £ 3 , the ordinary published 
price of 12 monthly books at an average cost of 
5 /- each. This sum can be paid in three 
instalments of £i each, if preferred. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS 

are carefully examined as they arc published, 
and each month a “ book of the month ” is 
chosen, and others recommended. This is the 
Selection Committee: 

Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD ( Chairman) 
LADY BADEN-POWELL (Chief Guide) 
Dn. C. A. ALINGTON (Head Master of Eton 

1917-33) 

Miss E. STRUDWiCK (High Mistress of 
St. Paul’s Girls' School) 

Mr. A. E. IIENSHALL (Ex-President N.U.T. 

A copy of the Club’s magazine, YOUNG 
OPINION, is sent free to every member. 


r"FILL IN THE COUPON"" 
AND POST NOW 

To the Secretary, 

Junior Booh Club Ltd., 15 , Lower Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.II'.i. 

I' wish to subscribe to the Club for one 

year, and enclose £...Please 

send the books to 


Name.. 


Address.. 


Please send me illustrated particulars of 
the Club. 


Signature,, 

Address.... 


c.N.13 


do they spend 
their pennies 



? 


How seriously they take it! The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not more serious on Budget Day ! 

Well, after all, it is important —to their mother as well as themselves. It 
makes all the difference if what they choose will build up their bodies as 

well as satisfy their critical taste. ^ Now it happens that very, very often 

/ 

they choose Cadburys c Milk.’ And that is most fortunate. Read why. 


Why CacSbsirys BBHSc There is no finer food than milk. Into every 
Chocolate is cjooil pound of Cadburys Milk Chocolate there go 

two pounds of fresh, full-cream, liquid milk. 
It is used within a few hours of milking j the 
vitamins A and B and the specially valuable vitamin D arc conserved. The cal¬ 
cium and phosphates that the children need to build proper bones and teeth 
are retained. The energy-giving value of the chocolate itself is also very high. 
Doctors recommend chocolate as an excellent food. Because of its concentrated 
nourishment, it is included in the supplies of all Polar expeditions. 


for yoair children 





MILK CHOCOLATE A very nourishing food 



mr the 
famous * Xl.CIt * 
Stamp Packets—the valuo 
... unforgettable. Don't buy olso- 
whero before ecelng theso. In case of difft- 
writo to t. cLirru, colwyn bay. 


50,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
hungry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests? 

R.S.H.P. to the Rev. Percy Itteson, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall,BromleySt.,Commercial Rd.,Stepney, E.l. 


CREMONA 

iti aevri f 


Try Cremona 'Family'Assortment; 20Varieties 



you need POPULAR .WIRELESS, for it will 
help you in countless ways. Every aspect of 
wireless is dealt with! week by week in the pages 
of this essentially practical journal. If you have 
any particular problem—if your set is not 
producing the best j possible results—write to 
POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff of expert 
contributors is at your service. In every issue 
they will give you j particulars of the newest 
and latest developments in the world of radio. 
This useful paper will help you to get the best 
out of your wireless set. 




At all Newsagents 


Every Wednesday — 3d. 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Keeping the Change 

A messenger was sent with a 
five-pound note to settle two 
bills, and his emploj'er told him 
that he could keep the change to 
pay for his time and expenses. 

The amount of the larger bill 
exceeded the amount of the 
smaller bill by one-third. When 
both bills had been paid the sum 
left over was equal to half the 
difference between the two bills. 

How much did the messenger 
get for himself ? Answci next week 

A Rhymed Riddle 

J\Jovv guess this riddle, if you 
please: 

Which tree can you hold up with 
ease ? 

1 soon will make you understand ; 
The. palm, each time you raise 
your hand. 


Icl On Farlc Franpais 



Le sails Le rauvage La sauce 

sand savage sauce 


.Nous irons tous jouer stir le sable. 
Ce sauvage n’a pas Fair amiable 
C’est lui qui a renversi la sauce 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Rooks and crows are building 
• 1 their nests. The goose and 
duck are laying their eggs. House 
pigeons hatch out. The wryneck 
returns. The ladybird appears. 
The land tortoise comes out of 
hibernation.. Trout begin to rise. 
Marsh marigold, mistletoe, white 
dead-nettle,' ivy-leaved speedwell, 
shepherd’s purse, lungwort, and 
dog'violet come into blossom. 

; Transposed Letters 

^S One you might call me a reel, 
'■As Two 1 am sewn to your 
"* coat, - . 

As Three I am changed to still 
waters, 

As Four I’m a kind of a boat, 

As Five I am several of one kind 
of game. 

And the five letters forming each 
name are the same. 

Answer next week 

i 

A Card and a Penny 

JJerf, is a little trick which, with 
a little practice, is very 
effective. 

Get a piece of thin, smooth card 
about three.inches square and put 
a penny in the centre of it. Hold 
out. the first'finger of one hand 
aiid on it place the card, so that 
the penny is exactly over the end 
of the finger. The problem is to 
remove the card while leaving the 


penny on the finger. To do this 
take a ruler or similar piece of 
wood and flick the edge of the card 
sharply, when the card will fly 
away, leaving the penny on the 1 
finger. 

The secret of this trick lies, in 
the fact that the finger is directly 
under the centre of the penny. 
Unless this is so the coin is sure 
to fly off with the card. 

History Charade 

When you from school at noon 
return, , 

Wherever it may be, 

Just turn your face toward the 
Sun, 

My first you then will see. 

The white-sailed fleets, their course 
to run, 

Must on my second sail, 

Bearing their freights of mer¬ 
chandise, 

Mid storm or gentle gale. 

When standing by the river bank 
The water tiiere I eyed, 

And, stooping down, and eager 

drank,- .. - 

My third soon I espied. 

If English:history you will search, 
My whole you then will find, 

A swindling, empty project, 

Or something of the kind. 

A nswer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
East, and Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
South-East. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
S o u t h-W e s t, 
and Venus is in 
the South-East. ’ 

Tiie picture shows the Moon as it 
may he seen looking South at 
11 p.m. on Sunday, Marcli 4 . 

What Ami? 

J fall and don’t get up again 
Unless picked up (if boys are 
near). 

When 1 get heated, as I do. 
Well, then I simply disappear. . 

A nswer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
. Father and Son ‘ 

In 41 years’ time John Smith 
will be 49t and his son will be 16J. 
Bcheaded/Word. Seven, even, Eve. 
A Double Acrostic Tangled Cities 
L o a N Cape Town, Stock- 

0 b o E holm, Edinburgh, 
C li e s S Copenhagen, Rio 
HarasS de Janeiro. 

A Picture-Word Puzzle 
CARPET. Tear, ape, tar, car, 
pear, cap; tea; pet, ear, pea, trap, 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Their Oases 

"POM: Why should the leader 
of that Sahara expedition 
insist on every man carrying a 
watch ? 

Ted : Because every watch lias 
a spring I expect. 

Carving a Name 

JyjR Saiitii had taken a liking to 
the boy next door. 

“ Your small son is a bright 
lad,” he said to his neighbour. 
“ He’ll carve out a name for 
himself one day.” 

“ The young rascal’s done that 
already,” replied Father, “ on the 
new front gate." 


Chilly 



'J'me Pillar Box was shivering in 
a cold and windy street ; 

A Painter with a paint pot his 
gladdened eyes did meet. 

He called out to the painter-man : 

■ My chilly form you see. 

Come quickly with your pot of 
paint-and put two coats on me. 

A Triennial Affair 

'JhiEY were’ discussing holidays. 

“ We go away only every 
third-year,” said Smithk'ins; 

. “ What do you do the other 
years ? queried Greenleigh. 

. ‘‘Oh, the first, year we talk 
about'last year’s holiday, and the 
second year we discuss plans for- 
the next.” 

The Gossips - 

Rlack : We can’t believe all we 
hear;'!- 

White i No ; but some people 
can repeat it. 

On the Run 

piiE traveller was recounting 
some, of ., liis experiences. 
Having, roused his listeners with 
tales of hairbreadth escapes, he 
proceeded : 

. “ But one incident in particular 
will always remain in my 
memory. I made about a hundred 
fierce head-hunters run like any¬ 
thing.” 

He paused for effect. 

“ Yes,” he continued. “ They 
ran after me ! ” 


rat. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'here are 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden .in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which are given below. The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across.- 1 .- Small mountain lake. ' 4 . A useful animal. 
9 . Requests. 13 . A beverage. 14 . To compensate. 16 ; Sagacity. 
. 17 . A likeness. 19 . Mdnkshood. 21 . Benevolent.. 23 . A burden: 
24 . Compass point,* 25 .'To go into. 28 . Distinguished Service Order.* 
30 . South Africa.*. 31 . To travel in a vehicle. 33 . A hart. 35 . Child’s 
name for father. 37 . Bar of triangular glass. 39 . This will soon be 
. rising in the trees. 40 . An anagram of the word veers. 42 . Member 
-of-the same family as ,4 across. 43 . Food is sometimes boiled in-this. 
44 . Beast of burden in-the-Himalayas.'- 45 . Familiar insect. ■ - ■ 

Reading Down. i. A narrow band of linen. 2 . Name often met with 
in the East. 3 . Cares. 4 . Crowded. 5 . A lyric poem. 6. Famous 
luxury car.* 7 . The ocean. 8. To accompany as a guard. 10 . Natives 
of a mountainous country of Europe, il. An outfit. 12 . To stop. 
14 . To hurry. ’ 15 : Male relation. " 18 . Rows. " 20 . A jog with the 
elbow. 22 . A' pronoun'.. 24 . Rase (anagram). 28 . Bird's nursery. 
27 . To detect. 29 .' Accessible. 30 . A place-visited for its mineral 
waters. 32 . A mischievous child. 34 . Request. 36 , Skill. 38 . Exists. 
41 . Virginia.* 



© The Prize Puppy 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

t , was rather a responsi¬ 
bility being left with 
Leader, the prize puppy. 

It was so very valuable and 
so well bred, with its very, 
very straight legs. Michael 
felt a little nervous when 
Cousin Sandy said he was 
going into Guildford to see a 
friend and would leave Leader 
with him. ’ 

“ He’s worth a lot of money, 
so don’t let him run off,” was 
Sandy’s last remark. 

Michael stood on the top of 
the steps holding fast to 
Leader's collar. This dog was 
different from any kind he had 
ever known. 

Do you know how awkward 
it is when two important 
things happen at once ? As 
if it weren’t enough to have 


© & 

Leader for two hours all to 
himself! Yet those Shutlcr 
boys would call just then; 
three of them, Timmy, Bob, 
and Stanley. They had come 
to beg Michael to show them 
the place in the loft where he 
had parallel bars to swing 
over. 

Of course Leader came 
rushing up the attic stairs as 
well, to see the little gymna¬ 
sium Michael’s Daddy had 
made. Of course Mike never 
took his eyes off him till that 
stupid Timmy got stuck on 
tiie bars and it was necessary 
to heave his fat little body 
down. 

Then after they had all 
laughed breathlessly Michael 
turned to see that Leader was 
all right. 


He had gone 1 

Everything else was for¬ 
gotten as Michael rushed 
down the stairs. Supposing 
the front door had been left 
open, as so often it was, and 
Leader had trotted out into 
the read 1 

Yes, the door was open. It 
was just possible that the 
prize puppy had strayed off 
to find his master. 

Oh, it really was too bad ! 
When Cousin Sandy had 
trusted him too ! 

Frantically Michael called 
and whistled and hurried in 
and out of every' room. 

“ Mummy, he’s • disap¬ 
peared ! ” he cried as his 
mother came out to know' 
what was, wrong. “ He’s 
probably stolen by a tramp 


by now or enticed away by 
a gipsy. I shall have to save 
up and pay Cousin Sandy the 
money to get another. And 
he’ll never love it so much as 
Leader. Oh dear, I’ll go to 
the police now, shall I ? ” 

“ Have you tried the 
kitchen ? ” asked Mother, 
hurrying down the passage. 

Michael followed, very 

hopelessly. 

But there he saw a funny 
sight. For Cook was making 
scones, and there was a rascal 
who did not mind very much 
what he ate standing by her 
side, snapping up all tiie little 
bits of dough she would give 
him. Leader, safe and sound ! 

The prize puppy was not so 
different from the other pup¬ 
pies after all ! 
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I find glory.. 


I have achieved the ambition 
of alt good Seville Oranges. 

I am enshrined in the World’s 
Best Marmalade. My good¬ 
ness is its goodness. I am 
bright as sunshine. My 
wholesome peel is in wispy 
shreds. My indigestible pith 
has been cast out. 

Wedded to the sweetest and 
purest companion (white, J 

sifted sugar) we are now off ( 
into the world—to spread ( 

sunshine and health to rich ( 

and poor ... to gladden all jj 

. . . young and old, ( 

( 

Shall we succeed ? Just taste ( 

us In " ( 

f 

Is he Worlds fflestftlannalada . < 

Golden Shred J 

. - . _ : 

ROBERTSONS TAKE THE TROUBLE ( 
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‘What is the 

4 ™ 

Condiment?’ 



“ Why you Know 
the 4 th Condiment 
as well as you know 
Salt, Pepper and myself,” 
said the Mustard hotly. 
“He’s one of, the most 1 
active members of the 
League of Condiments. 
Where will you find 
such a one for flavour 
as H.P. Sauce ? ” 

*• JA.P. 1 ” cried the Knife, " I 
am not very sharp this morning. 
None oi you fellows keep me 
busier than that most appetising 
oi sauces." 


H I 

Jr 


SAUCE 

of course I 

and only 9 d. the bottle/ 
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